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Litigation Tangles New York Truck Market 


Matter of “assemblers” vs. “manufacturers” involves huge fleet order 





NE of the liveliest and most 
significant specification de- 
bates in recent years is being 
staged in New York City. “Manufac- 
turers” and “assemblers” of trucks, on 
opposite sides of the rostrum, have 
been using affidavits for ammunition. 

Affidavits, representing the experience of some of 
the most distinguished figures in the automotive indus- 
try, probably make the best encyclopedia of opinions 
on the relative merits of the two methods of production 
ever collected. 

The prizes being contested for are millions of dollars 
New York City is expected to spend on trucks during 
the next few years. The immediate issue was award 
of contract for nine motor-driven brooms. Brockway 
Motor Truck Corp., as a taxpayer, was suing the City 
of New York, and members of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, in an effort to secure modification of the specifica- 
tions for this equipment, to admit assembled trucks. 

Supreme Court Justice Salvatore Cotillio on Nov. 27 
handed down an opinion declining to issue the tempo- 
rary injunction restraining the department of sanita- 
tion from specifying a “manufactured” truck, taking 








this course on condition that the case 
be set down for immediate trial on 
Dec. 7. 


E. K. Titus He declared, however, that the 


Brockway counsel had presented “pow- 

erful and almost irrefutable argu- 

ments to sustain its contention of 

abuse of discretion resulting in probable waste.” 
The disputed clauses in the specifications follow: 

“3. (a) That the chassis furnished by the suc- 
cessful bidder on this contract shall be the product 
of a manufacturer who meets the following con- 
ditions: 

“d. That the manufacturer of the chassis has in 
operation a factory adequate for and devoted to 
the manufacture of the motor or engine, trans- 
mission, front and rear axle, which it proposes 
to furnish in the chassis. 

“h. That the manufacturer of the chassis has 
been engaged in the continuous manufacture and 
advertised sale of motor trucks for at least 10 
years.” 

Under the conditions, declared Joseph L. Greenberg, 
attorney for Brockway, the charter of the city is being 
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violated, because these conditions are arbitrary and 
do not afford full opportunity for open, free and com- 
petitive bidding, but limit the bidders to a class, caus- 
ing the price to be maintained in excess of the open 
market price. 

Not more than four motor-driven broom manufac- 
turers will qualify for submission of bids and the ac- 
ceptance of bids thereunder, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are more than 30 motor truck manufacturers 
who would be capable of furnishing proposals to the 
City of New York. 

The specifications, the attorney held, were “artfully 
drawn” to exclude Brockway, and unless they were 
modified, he declared, there would be a “fraud on the 
taxpayers.” 

When bids were opened, it was found the following 
unit prices had been offered: Four Wheel Drive Co., 
$8,350, terms 2 per cent; White Motor Co., $7,082, 
terms net; Russell Snow Plow Co., $7,025.50, terms 
2 per cent; N. P. Nelson Iron Works, $6,350, terms net. 
Award was delayed. 

Later Brockway filed for the record a letter from 
Daniel Dickenson, secretary-treasurer of the Russell 
Co., stating the company could have bid under the 
low bid had it been able to order an assembled chassis. 
Mr. Dickenson said the 20 snow brooms bought by the 
city from his company in 1928, and equipped with 
Brockway chassis, were giving good service. 

Major Emil Leindorf, who has charge of sales to 
municipalities for Brockway, in a supporting affidavit, 
said: 

“T have discovered by checking 5-ton trucks adver- 
tised in the Commercial Car Journal, a Chilton Class 
Journal publication, and the most important periodical 
in the industry, that only four truck manufacturers 
could quality, and then they would have difficulty in 
meeting in toto the specifications set forth by the 
Department of Sanitation.” 

“The requirements for bidders will necessarily cause 
the bids to be higher,” said Robert F. Black, president, 
Brockway, “and it will enable the bidders to control 
the prices between them. Deponent therefore believes 
that an injunction should issue out of this court, re- 
straining the defendants from carrying into execution 
any plan or device with respect to the aforesaid 
purchases, and directing the defendants to issue a call 
for proposals to furnish motor-driven brooms to the 
City of New York, which shall include all manufactur- 
ers on a basis where competition will be open and free, 
and the city will derive the benefit of the low market 
therefrom.” 


$2,500,000 Order Involved 


While the immediate object of Brockway’s suit was 
to open specifications on the nine brooms to assemblers, 
the larger issue concerned purchase of 500 dump trucks 
with covered bodies at an estimated cost of $2,500,000 
The Department of Sanitation had this sum available. 
It must be spent before the end of 1931, or revert to 
general city funds. 

The result of the suit, moreover, was expected to 
affect specifications for some of the other millions of 
dollars worth of trucks that New York City buys in 
the course of a year. In addition, purchasing officials 
of many other cities might incline to follow New York’s 
lead. The precedence set in this case will be, therefore, 
of great importance. 

Early in the year, the Sanitary Commission spent a 
million dollars for 205 Autocars. While there were 
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a number of bidders, the sanitary authorities stated 
their specifications had called for a “manufactured 
truck.” 

In July, Dr. Schroeder held a hearing on specifica- 
tions for the $2,500,000 worth to be bought later. The 
tentative specifications distributed called for a “manu- 
factured” truck. 

Representatives of practically all the leading pro- 
ducers attended the hearing. Most remained silent. 
An unattached engineer from the borough of Queens 
and several association people spoke. As a result Dr. 
Schroeder indicated he might modify the specifications. 
It was while the producers’ representatives were await- 
ing final specifications on the $2,500,000 fleet that the 
department, seeking bids for the comparatively insig- 
nificant lot of nine motor-driven brooms, specified a 
manufactured job. Brockway’s suit followed. 


Decision Reserved 


Justice Cotillio heard the arguments and reserved 
decision. The avalanche of affidavits followed. On 
the side of the “manufacturers” there were those of 
A. F. Masury, chief engineer of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
and Arthur J. Scaife, consulting engineer for White 
Motor Co. 

The arguments of the “assemblers” were presented 
in affidavits by H. W. Alden, chairman, of Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co.; Martin L. Pulcher, president, Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Co.; William R. Angell, president, 
Continental Motors; W. Ward Mohun, assistant sales 
manager, Willys-Overland, Inc.; Eugene B. Clark, 
president, Clark Equipment Co.; L. P. Kalb, former 
chairman of the Truck Standards Committee of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers; R. G. Stewart, 
vice-president and chief engineer, Stewart Motor 
Corp.; C. A. Peirce, chief engineer, Diamond T Motor 
Car Co., and Charles Balough, president, Hercules 
Motor Corp. 

All of the assemblers’ affidavits were submitted 
after and were replies to the affidavits of Mr. Masury 
and Mr. Scaife. Mr. Masury said in part: 

“Your deponent states that from his experience 
in the automotive industry he has found that an 
assembled motor truck or chassis does not give satis- 
factory service as a vehicle of conveyance or trans- 
portation, for the reason that the units thereof 
(motor, transmission, axle, etc.) are of unstable 
quality and quantity, often rearranged, switched, 
and misplaced, in order to meet a price. In other 
words, an assembled truck is not a coordinated unit 
of machinery. 

“The companies producing assembled vehicles are 
transient in life, often unstable financially, and in 
most instances insolvent, thus leaving the purchaser 
of an assembled truck in a year or so with orphan 
mechanical equipment. This means that individual 
repair parts have to be made up, one at a time, to fit 
into the units which have gone completely dead, sub- 
jecting the purchaser of an assembled truck to the 
practice of ‘pirating of parts,’ i. e., the selling under 
false representation of inferior parts. 

“In order to service the assembled trucks, the pur- 
chaser thereof is not dependent upon a reputable 
manufacturer who has a constant supply of repair 
parts on hand, but is forced to go into the open 
market to secure from miscellaneous parts dealers 
the necessary repair units. These repair parts deal- 
ers have no interest in the trucks themselves, but 
are simply interested in selling these inferior parts 
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for a price measured simply in dollars and cents. 
This necessarily raises the cost of repairs to a very 
high figure. 

“The makers of assembled trucks in general do 
their business through dealer organizations, instead 
of through factory branches, which is the practice 
of truck manufacturers; thus a purchaser of an 
assembled truck has not a responsible business or- 
ganization of stable character through which to 
service his trucks, i. e., the ability to furnish repair 
parts at minimum cost and with speed. 

“It is well known in the automotive industry that 
a maker of an assembled truck has to buy his units 
as they are made and manufactured by the unit 
manufacturer, and he has no control over the changes 
in material and specifications which the assembler 
may see fit to make in order to meet the demands 
of the trade.” 

Mr. Scaife, consulting field engineer for the White 
Motor Company, said in part: 

“It is my opinion that a manufactured motor truck 
is superior and will give greater satisfaction from 
a user’s standpoint than an assembled truck. A 
manufactured truck is engineered to give uniform 
performance in all of its component units, such as 
engine, transmission, axles, frame, steering gear, 
etc., due to the coordinated engineering calculations 
made at the time of the vehicle’s design, proved by 
extensive experimentation and testing, extending 
over a period of years. 

“It is very difficult to incorporate this feature of 
balanced engineering into an assembled truck, due 
to the principal units being designed and manufac- 
tured by different engineering groups. As all en- 
gineering is a compromise, it would be practically 
impossible for each one of the engineering groups 
represented in an assembled truck to produce a com- 
pletely balanced vehicle.” 

Many of the affiants replying to Mr. Masury and 
Mr. Scaife held that the distinction “manufacturers” 
and “assemblers” was inconsistent, and that this 
method of distinction might well be discarded in 
view of the fact that even the “manufacturers” pur- 
chase certain component parts of their product. 

Mr. Clark of Clark Equipment pointed out that 
his company had manufactured major parts for 
trucks for 19 years. He denied that so-called as- 
semblers were “transient in life” or “unstable finan- 
cially.” 

“Statistics prove,” he continued, “that while in the 
early days of the industry most trucks were of the 
so-called ‘built-under-one-roof’ type, the tendency 
in recent years has been toward trucks designed 
and built to use units produced by specialists in the 
manufacture of such units. 

“A vehicle builder who would close his doors to 
the advance in the art of producing the component 
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parts would soon find himself producing a vehicle 
with obsolete parts. 

“To build and design bodies and to market trucks 
is a full-sized job for any company. If in addition 
to this task a truck builder undertakes to compete 
with scores of large companies which devote their 
attention to design, construction, improvement and 
manufacture of component parts, then indeed the 
truck builder has undertaken more than he can ac- 
complish. 

“The reason that the great bulk of modern trucks 
are built to use purchased units is not only because 
specialized units are generally superior but also be- 
cause they are cheaper. 

“These facts account for the rapid and continuous 
trend during recent years toward what is improperly 
designated as an ‘assembled’ truck. 

“As evidence of the trend that has gone on during 
the past ten years, it is to be noted that the per- 
centage of the total trucks produced by the two 
builders who have advertised their adherence to the 
principle of ‘building under one roof’ has been stead- 
ily declining. For instance, in 1920 these two manu- 
facturers produced 12.9 per cent of the total trucks 
produced (exclusive of Ford); in the first nine 
months of 1931, they produced only 2.8 per cent. 

“Thus in a decade the total truck business obtained 
by the ‘built-under-one-roof’ builders has fallen to 
22 per cent of what it was in the beginning; if the 
Ford production be included (Ford not being a built- 
under-one-roof truck), the figures are still more 
unfavorable to these two builders.” 

Mr. Pulcher “most emphatically” stated “that units 
of the assembled motor trucks now being sold by 
responsible manufacturers are not of unstable qual- 
ity, and he knows of none that are rearranged, 
switched, or replaced to meet any price, as is set 
forth in the affidavit of A. F. Masury. This deponent 
states that the companies producing assembled 
vehicles are not transient in life, nor does he believe 
them to be ‘often unstable financially.’ They are cer- 
tainly not, in most instances, insolvent. 

“The deponent cites the following well known and 
financially responsible companies which sell so-called 
assembled trucks and vehicles: International Har- 
vester Co., Reo Motor Co., Chrysler Motor Corp., and 
General Motors Truck Co. 

“In the opinion of this deponent the motors of 
the Continental Motor Co. are at least equal to 
any other motors, and the axles of the Timken-De- 
troit Axle Company have long sustained a position 
in that competitive field as good as those of any 
other company. Their integration in a truck is a 
guarantee of its efficiency, its economical manufac- 
ture, and its continued operation. 

“The deponent Masury states that assembled truck 

(Turn to page 917, please) 





Steel Orders 


More than three-quarters of the steel and steel alloy 
requirements for the automotive industry for 1932 will be placed with 


steel mills within a few days. 


Chevrolet and Ford plan to release orders for December rolling. 


Our annual survey of metal markets for 1931 and an outlook for 1932 


appears in Automotive Industries 
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Photo- Tubes Have Wide Field 


Vast majority of applications fall into two 
classifications: one in which a Thyratron 
is used to govern electric current and the 
other in which a photoelectric tube acts as 


by B. S. Havens 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


devices with which industry has long been famil- 

iar, their introduction into industrial operations 
was to a certain extent enshrouded in an atmosphere 
of mystery and it was generally believed that an under- 
standing of their principles required a highly specialized 
knowledge. 

The occasion for these false impressions was later 
removed by the standardization and production of 
complete electronic control devices in unit form, which 
has made their adaptation to average industrial appli- 
cations as simple as that of any other standard control 
device. As the result, many hundreds of photoelectric 
relays are now in use for various industrial purposes, 
and a large number of applications of Thyratron tubes 
have been made. 

The success that has attended these many applications 
of the electron tube has demonstrated the device to be 
a decidedly useful industrial tool, but the full extent of 
its possible utility is still only faintly recognized. Be- 
cause of its flexibility of adaptation to a wide range 


bse photo-tubes are so unlike the control 
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a relay to control an operation 


of control purposes, it has a potential usefulness in 
practically every industry, and therefore there remains 
but for each industry to give consideration as to how 
it can utilize this new control device. 

To facilitate the making of such a study, this article 
contributes a review of some of the industrial types 
of photo-tube installations that are now in operation. 
These furnish examples of what such tubes can do and 
will undoubtedly suggest other types of applications 
that have so far escaped attention. 

The vast majority of tube applications fall into two 
general classifications: (1) those in which a Thyratron 
tube is used as a valve to govern the amount of elec- 
tricity fed to motors, lights, or other devices, and (2) 
those in which a photoelectric tube, acting as a relay, 
controls an operation, such as counting, starting or 
stopping motors, lighting signal lamps, etc. 

The utility of a Thyratron tube depends upon its 
ability to pass current of large amounts whose magni- 
tudes may be accurately controlled by an electrode. This 
control may be exercised in either of two ways: (1) 
by the application of a voltage of pre- 
determined magnitude to the grid of 
the tube, to start or stop current flow, 
or (2) by changing the phase relation- 
ship between the grid and anode (with 
alternating current applied to the 
grid), to govern the average amount 
of current. 

Practically, this means that the 
Thyratron tube can be used to start 
or stop electrical operations, or to con- 
trol them during operation. A simple 
case of the start-stop control is fur- 
nished by a demonstration installation 
of an automatic door-opening mecha- 
nism in the research laboratory of the 


Fig. |—Intermittent and _line- 
welding machine equipped with 
Thyratron control. The control 
panel is in cabinet at right 
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Plant Operations 


General Electric Co. This 
door may be opened by 
merely tapping with the 
hand on a metal plate, in 
the wall outside, in ac- 
cordance with a definite 
code. Each time the plate 
is tapped the electrical 
capacity of the tapper’s 
body results in a voltage 
of sufficient magnitude 
being impressed on the 
grid of a Thyratron tube 
to cause the tube to pass 
current and set coded re- 
lays to work. If the tap- 
ping has been done cor- 
rectly, the final relay will 

function and cause a 
motor-driven mechanism 
to open the door. 

An industrial applica- 
tion of this principle is 
found in the control for 
intermittent line and 
spot welding machines, 
Fig. 1. Very high speeds 
of interruption are made 
possible by the use of 
Thyratron tubes—a 
thousand or more inter- 
ruptions a minute being 
entirely feasible. In the 
welding machine application, the Thyratron tube acts 
as a relay which has many advantages over the me- 
chanical type, because it has no inertia or opening and 
closing contacts to stick, burn, or wear away. The 
latter item is an important one, for replacements of 
contactor tips must be made on every eight-hour shift 
in some installations. 

In this case the control is obtained by means of a 
motor-driven cam switch in the grid circuit of the 
Thyratron tube. The motor is run at the speed at 
which it is desired to make the welds; and the cam 
switch intermittently imposes a voltage on the grid, 
thereby causing the tube to pass current intermittently. 
The passing of current acts as a short circuit on one 
winding of a series.transformer, thus varying the 
impedance of the other winding which is in series with 
the primary of the welding transformer. 

» An example of the control of electric equipment dur- 
ing operation by means of Thyratron tubes is found 
in the wire-drawing shops of the General Electric Co. 
at Schenectady. The wire must be kept at the proper 
tension while it is being reeled and this tension is 
maintained by the use of Thyratron control, Fig. 2. 

The wire passes from a large reel through the wire- 
drawing equipment where it is drawn down to the 
desired size, and thence to a small spool where it is re- 
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Fig. 3 — Arrangement of 
photoelectric relay, light 
source and remote coun- 
ter to furnish an automatic 
indication of the passage 
of refrigerator unit 
through production 


Fig. 2—The rider pulley 
and reactor side of the 
wire-drawing machine 
which is equipped with 
Thyratron control of the 
rereeling tension 


reeled. As the wire is drawn at a constant rate, the 
speed of the rereel spool must be constantly decreased 
to compensate for the increasing diameter of the sur- 
face on which the layers of wire are being wound. 

The rereel spool is driven by a small d-c. motor, the 
armature of which is supplied with power by the rec- 
tifying action of the Thyratron tubes. A small reactor 
is included in the grid circuit of these tubes. The re- 
actance of this reactor determines the phase relation- 
ship, previously mentioned, between the grid and anode 
of each Thyratron tube, thus governing the average 
amount of current rectified by the tubes and conse- 
quently the speed of the motor. 

The reactance of the reactor is determined by the 
position of its core which is movable and is, in turn, 
controlled by the rereeling operation itself because the 
wire runs over a rider pulley mechanically connected 
to the reactor core. The loop on which the rider pulley 
rides decreases when the rereel motor is running too 
fast, the core is drawn into the reactor, increasing its 
reactance and causing the Thyratron tubes to pass less 
current and so causing the motor to slow down. Con- 
versely, if the loop increases in length, the reactor core 
is withdrawn, thus causing the tubes to pass more cur- 
rent and so increase the motor speed. 

A similar application has been made in the process- 
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ing of rubber by the B. 
F, Goodrich Co. In a 
number of the opera- 
tions, conveyors are used 
and it is important that 
the speeds of the various 
conveyors in a chain be 
synchronized. On a loop 
of the material between 
conveyors, ride wheels 
similar to the rider pul- 
ley in the wire-reeling 
operation described, and 
the solenoids actuated by 
these wheels govern the current rectified by Thyratron 
tubes and thus synchronize the speeds of the motors 
driving the conveyors. 

Probably the most popular use of electron tubes— 
and certainly the most diversified in application—is 
the use of photoelectric tubes as relays to govern in- 
dustrial operations of all kinds. A photoelectric tube 
has the peculiar property of passing electric current— 
weak but still usable—when light falls on its cathode. 
What actually happens is that the cathode, when illumi- 
nated, emits electrons which pass to the anode and 
thus permit passage of an electric current. This cur- 
rent, if amplified by another electron tube known as a 
Pliotron tube, can be used to actuate a relay that in 
turn controls the operation of electric devices of vari- 
ous kinds. 

From a practical standpoint this means that where 
the operation of machinery provides—or can be made 
to provide—a means for interrupting or changing the 
intensity of light, the photoelectric relay can be used 
for control purposes. One of the simplest examples of 
this is in counting. There are a number of counting 
applications in General Electric plants, a typical in- 
stance involving a conveyor in refrigerator production, 
Fig. 3. As the refrigerator units pass along they 
intercept a beam of light from a source on one side 
of the conveyor to a photoelectric tube (in a suitable 
housing to exclude extraneous light) on the other side. 
The electrical impulses stimulated in the photoelectric 
tube are amplified by the Pliotron tube to an amount 
sufficient to actuate an electric counter on the fore- 
man’s desk. 

A very interesting application was made by the 
Logan Conveyor Co. In many conveyor installations 
it is necessary to switch the product from one conveyor 
line to another. The Logan Co. method is to place 
two small “flags” or projections in different positions 
on each container carrying the material over the con- 
veyor line. One photoelectric relay and two light 
sources are placed near each switching point in such 
- amanner that only the flags in predetermined positions 
will intercept the two light beams simultaneously, Fig. 
4. The relays in turn operate switching equipment 
which sends the moving material to its propepr desti- 
nation. For example, material destined for Station A 
is equipped with flags set to position A; these flags 
intercept the two light beams A, operate photoelectric 
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Fig. 4—Photoelectric relay equipment 
and automatic switching mechanism that 
determines the path of "tote boxes" on 
a system of conveyors in accordance 
with metal "flags" on the boxes 


relay A, and cause the 
operation of a mechanism 
that sends the material 
via switch A to its proper 
destination. Similarly, 
material for Station B 
flags relay B—not A— 
and is switched accord- 
ingly. 

Of course there is no 
necessity for using a 
photoelectric relay when 
some other and simpler 
device will accomplish 
the same result. But in every application where the 
photoelectric device has been employed, some circum- 
stance or set of circumstances made its use essential. 
In many cases the use of mechanical devices tripped 
by the movement of material or machinery is prohibited 
because the material may be too light to apply the 
necessary tripping force, or may be damaged by the 
contact, or because some accidental foreign material 
might damage the mechanism itself. In other cases, 
space limitations may prevent the use of such a control, 
and in still others the friction interposed by such’ me- 
chanical contact may interfere with accuracy. 

An example of the latter consideration is found in 
a densometer manufactured by W. & L. E. Gurley 
of Troy (N. Y.). This is a device for measuring the 
compactness of the fiber structure of various kinds of 
paper, and the test consists of forcing air at a low pres- 
sure through a standardized area of the paper sample. 
The paper is clamped in position and air pressure is 
applied by an inverted cylindrical cup which moves 
downward as the air escapes through the paper. The 
density measurements are very refined and conse- 
quently the slightest movement of the pressure cup 
must be reflected in the indicating equipment. Also 
the tests must be timed, and the interposition of gears 
or other mechanical devices for timing measurement 
would interfere with the accuracy of the equipment. 
Light, however, offers no resistance to the operation 
of the device, and a photoelectric relay is successfully 
used to operate an electric timer. The light beam, 
supplied by an automobile headlight bulb, is interrupted 
by a vane on the pressure cup after a definite movement 
and the impulse is transmitted from the relay to the 
timing unit in a separate case. 





Plating Zinc 


HE Plating of Rolled Zinc and Zinc Die Castings is 

the title of a research bulletin recently issued by the 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y., the authors 
being E. A. Anderson and C. E. Reinhard. The various 
steps in the preparation of the articles to be plated for 
the plating bath and compositions of baths for nickel 
and chromium plating are described in detail. The 
publication is accompanied by a chart outlining the 
plating procedure. 
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Car Makers 
in New Parts 


ARTS merchandising activ- 

ities by car factories have 
definitely entered a new phase 
during the last 12 months. Car 
makers are out to sell parts to 
their own dealers. The more 
progressive and alert manufac- 
turers have stayed awake nights 
during the last 12 months try- 
ing to devise the best ways to do 
the job. They have long ago 
given up thinking or talking 
about where their dealers ought 
to buy parts. They are organ- 
izing to make their factories to 
most attractive places for their 
dealers to buy from. 

The thinking of every factory 
in the industry has been af- 
fected to some extent as regards 
parts merchandising. But, as in 
everything else, leadership is 
being taken by a few. Those 
few are going to benefit from 
their straight thinking and defi- 
nite action, while the Bourbons 
—“learning nothing and forget- 
ting nothing’—continue to be 
content with winning the argu- 
ment and losing the parts busi- 
ness to active, sound operating 
independents. 

Fortunately nobody is hurt 
except the Bourbons. 


The Well 


Has a Bottom 


VERY time a car manufac- 
turer gets a new merchan- 
dising idea, dealers seem to get 
the privilege of paying for it— 


JUST AMONG 


LVES 


Caught 
between pressure from the 
factory against padding of de- 
livered prices and continued 


or at least a part of it. 


downward tendencies in dis- 
counts, the average dealer has 
been wondering for a good 
many years where he’s going 
to get the money to carry out 
any newly-conceived ideas for 
giving away more to the public. 

On policy replacements alone, 
despite the payment of half the 
flat rate labor charges by a 
number of factories, the dealer 
still in most cases pays (1) 
freight charges on defective 
part back to factory; (2) freight 
charges on new part back to 
his service station; (3) part of 
the labor charge of replace- 
ment; (4) the entire cost of 
the part and labor in case the 
factory decides not to make an 
allowance. 

And now in addition to these 
costs he is being asked in more 
and more cases to make from 
one to three free inspections 
and adjustments entirely at his 
own expense. 


And the Owner's 
Service Policy Will— 


HE new standard warranty 

and Owner’s Service Policy 
just approved by 21 N.A.C.C. 
sales managers and by the 
board of directors of that or- 
ganization won’t lighten the load 
in this respect so far as most 
dealers are concerned. While 
the proposed Owner’s Service 





Policy provides for just one 
free inspection and adjustment, 
it is quite likely that the higher 
priced cars will be found 
rather generally incorporating 
promises of two and probably 
three such adjustments to the 
new car owners. 

In one sense, however. the 
dealers are really getting a very 
good break as a result of the 
adoption of this new warranty, 
because, had it not been agreed 
upon, there might have devel- 
oped some very wild competi- 
tion in guarantees and war- 
ranties. With competition keen 
and sales managers at their 
wits ends for new means to 
move new cars, it was perhaps 
natural that thoughts should 
have turned to the old Barnum 
idea of “Big Free Offer.” At 
any rate, there was serious 
thought in the minds of some 
factory executives that they 
might smother competition with 
bigger and better warranties 
by promising the prospective 
owner more than he had ever 
dreamed of getting before. 

But wiser heads prevailed. 
It was made clear that such 
competition could spell only de- 
creased profits for all and dis- 
aster for many. 

The wild horses were brought 
under control. This new war- 
ranty, sound in principle and 
differing in minor rather than 
major respects from the old 
one, was agreed upon and all 
promised to be good and not 
try to give away more than 
everybody else.—N.G.S. 
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Sinking Funds Dominate 
As Engineers Seek Way 








by Joseph Geschelin 


NDUSTRY must set aside a definite sum for replace- 
ment of equipment, financiers, industrialists, and 
economists agreed at the 52nd annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held 
last week in New York. 

Planned programs of replacement will enable a com- 
pany to keep abreast of technological advances without 
affecting its financial structure and dividend require- 
ments, and, second, planned replacements will help 
stabilize the equipment industry, which in turn exerts 
a profound effect upon general business. 

Addresses voicing different angles of attack and 
analysis of today’s problems were made by several 
well-known speakers. Dean W. B. Donham, Harvard, 
author of “Business Adrift,” chose as his topic ‘‘The 
Temporary Emergency and Twenty-Year Planning” 
for the fourth Towne Lecture. At the stabilization 
symposium on Dec. 2 three speakers expressed their 
views. Paul M. Mazur, partner, Lehman Bros., repre- 
sented finance; James W. Hook, president, Geometric 
Tool Co., represented industry, and Virgil Jordan 
viewed the situation as an economist. 

Out of it all come some pretty important ideas. Mr. 
Hook dealt with the working of his plan for unemploy- 
ment relief, and since it has been variously described 
in Automotive Industries and the trade press it is per- 
haps unnecessary to go into further details. Neverthe- 
less, industry may find it well worth studying some of 
his basic recommendations, particularly those relating 
to unemployment relief, the dismissal wage and the 
development of a fund out of profits for stabilizing 
wages during a depression period. 

Mr. Mazur suggested that trade revival may come 
through a nation-wide building program such as is 
being advocated by President Hoover, although the 
plan may require some practical modifications. 

One general conclusion appeared to be that future 
experiment with the leveling of business cycles should 
be charted along the line of controlling national finan- 
cial factors and policies. Among these are such con- 
siderations as credit control through the Federal Re- 
serve, tariff policies, etc. In this connection Mr. Mazur 
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Definite sums must be set aside for 
replacement of equipment, all voca- 
tions agree, as 52nd Annual Meet- 
ing of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers ends broad 


program in New York 


pointed ou that the Federal Reserve at present controls 
only about one-quarter of credit activity due to the 
restriction to short-term borrowing only. 

One major key to the situation according to a con- 
sensus is the necessity of a new philosophy of thinking 
along the line of economic business research on a grand 
scale. Dean Donham expressed this in striking fash- 
ion by proposing a central thinking agency, national 
in scope, but not in the nature of a governmental bu- 
reau, although the government should be represented. 
The function of this agency would be to study eco- 
nomic changes, develop indices for financial factors 
and supply and demand, and report to industry at fre- 
quent intervals. Basically the same idea was voiced 
by Dr. Julius Klein in an article which appeared in 
Automotive Industries early this year.* 


Milling Technique 


The beginnings of a project designed to develop the 
variables involved in milling are found in a technical 
paper, “The Elements of Milling,” by O. W. Boston 
and C. E. Kraus of the University of Michigan. The 
present paper does not attempt to go into production 
problems. But it is a forerunner of laboratory and 
shop tests which may prove to be of great value to 
practical men. 

Both the paper and written discussion emphasized 
the relative merits of coarse and fine-tooth milling cut- 
ters and the advantages of milling down instead of the 
conventional way. Coarse milling cutters appear to 
offer greater efficiency under certain conditions when 
milling in the usual manner, i.e., against the direction 
of feed. Advantages of milling down (with feed) ap- 
pear to be two: lower power and freedom from chat- 
ter. This seemed to check with the experience of those 
using the method in production. 


*(Stabilization of Industry Will Follow Wage Studies and 
Marketing Research, July 4, 1931.) 
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With the growing commercial im- 
portance of the hard-cutting tool mate- 
rials, everyone is interested in finding, 
if possible, the sphere of usefulness of 
each of the tool materials now on the market. The re- 
sults of an important survey in this field were given in 
Progress Report No. 3 of the sub-committee on metal- 
cutting materials of the A.S.M.E., “Tungsten-Carbide 
and Other Hard-Cutting Materials,” by Coleman Sell- 
ers, 3rd, of William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the report 
is the conclusion that considerable progress has been 
made in the utilization of such materials as tungsten- 
carbide, tantalum-carbide, Stellite and cobalt high- 
speed steel. It is also evident that the importance of 
machine grinding is being realized. This was shown 
in the survey, “Proper Grinding Practice Assures Suc- 


cess of Tungsten-Carbide Tools,” published in Automo- 
tive Industries, October 17, 1931. 

An analysis of the relative use of the various cutting 
tool materials is found in Fig. 1, which is made up 
from returns by 85 plants. 

Table 1 shows typical examples of savings on auto- 
matic screw machines. 

Further experimental work is under way in many 
organizations. For example, General Electric has 
purchased specially designed lathes and large boring 
mills for work with tantalum and tungsten-carbide. 
Union Carbon and Carbide is conducting a series of 
experiments correlating red hardness and cutting 
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Specifications 


slowly 
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Savings in labor cost, per 100 pieces.. $0.34 





Typical Examples Showing Savings on Automatics 


(whictawatlbend ees GMC 13M, 165-217 Brinell, 
normalized and cooled 


Stellite 


10 11 
Steel Malleable iron 
S.A.E. 1020 C 2.5, Si 1.05, Mn 0.43, 
114 Brinell 
Hard scale Good 
Good Good 
2x2x 2, Vox Vox 3 
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$15.00 $1.15 
0.50 0.66 
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quality, while Prof. O. W. Boston is working with 
cobalt high-speed steel. Production men will look for- 
ward with interest to the developments of this exten- 
sive program. 


Preble on Conveyors 


Continuous processes in automotive production 
plants demand longer and longer conveyor lives link- 
ing many separated buildings. How this is accom- 
plished economically on overhead conveyors by means 
of “floating power” is described by N. H. Preble of 
Jervis B. Webb in a paper, “Application and Design 
of the Floating Drive for Conveyors.” Essentially, 
the idea is to locate a number of separate driving units 
at strategic points along the conveyor. This reduces 
the total weight of movable conveyor mechanism, cuts 
down chain pull in each section and cuts down the total 
power required to drive the system. A sample calcula- 
tion illustrating this is given in Table 2. 

But this arrangement demands perfect synchronism 
in speed and power output of each unit. One success- 
ful solution is “floating power” embodied in the cater- 
pillar drive shown in Fig. 2. It consists of a motor 
driving through a silent-chain or V-belt to a variable- 
speed transmission. This variable-speed transmission 
may be of the belt type, as manufactured by the Reeves 
Pulley Co. or the Llewellyn Manufacturing Co., or may 
be of the positive chain type, such as the P.I.V. unit 
manufactured by Link-Belt Company. Any of these 
three variable-speed transmissions operate by means 
of varying the position of the V-cones on which the 
belts or chain operate so as to change the ratio between 
the two shafts of the transmission, the change being 
effected by a screw mechanism operating on a pair of 
levers which push the V-cones closer together or pull 


them further apart as required. The range from the 
minimum ratio to the maximum between the two 
shafts is in an infinite number of steps. The variable- 
speed shaft of this transmission is connected through 
a chain or direct through a flexible coupling to some 
form of reduction gearing, and from the reduction 
gearing either direct or through separate gears to the 
driving head shaft. The entire mechanism is rigidly 
mounted on the same form of frame, the driving 
sprocket operating a caterpillar chain and the same 
frame carrying a take-up sprocket around which the 
caterpillar chain passes. The floating drive mechanism 
utilizes this unit frame and machinery units, exactly 
as indicated in the diagram of Fig. 2, mounted in a 
separate and fixed frame. The frame of the caterpillar 
drive proper is carried on rollers and guided within 
the secondary frame by means of vertical rollers. As 
the caterpillar chain operates in a direction parallel 
to the driven conveyor chain, the reaction of the drive 
effort on the conveyor chain will move the frame par- 
allel to the conveyor, this movement being counteracted 
by a pair of coil springs attached to the fixed frame 
and bearing against the floating frame. The strength 
of these springs is adjusted properly to counterbalance 
the calculated chain tension at the individual drive. 

It is at once apparent that if the chain tension or 
driving effort goes above the calculated figure, the coil 
springs will be compressed beyond their normal posi- 
tion, and conversely if the reaction is less than normal 
or calculated figure, the floating portion of the drive 
will be moved in the opposite direction by the springs. 
This tendency to movement is the operating medium 
of the speed control. The adjusting shaft of the 
variable-speed transmission is connected to the fixed 
frame through a series of gears and levers, so that if 
the drive moves back under excessive load, it will be 
automatically slowed down, or if it moves forward 
under less than normal load, it will be automatically 
speeded up. The result 
is that each drive will at 
all times adjust its speed 
to a certain chain pull, 
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tion springs. 
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Much interest was 
aroused by Alex Taub’s 
discussion of cooperation 
between foundrymen and 
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Fig. 2—Typical floating drive mech- 
anism made by Jervis B. Webb 















engineers in his paper, “Correlation of Casting De- 
sign and Foundry Practice.” Although this paper is 
more or less general in nature, it stresses the ele- 
ments of cost and design which may be controlled 
by proper designe~-foundry correlation. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Taub mentions the tendency to cut weight 
by reducing wall thickness in a cylinder casting. This 
is fatal unless the wall is too thick to begin with. 

Another weakness is the design requiring overhang- 
ing dry-sand cores. Two forms, an hour-glass with 
a narrow neck and a piece with an overhanging projec- 
tion, are given as examples of bad design resulting in 
core spoilage. It is pointed out that the true meaning 
of bulk is not the size and weight of a casting as is 
sometimes assumed, but is really a’ measure of the 
overall size of the flask. The general dimensions of 
a casting should be such as to use the volume of green- 
sand most economically. These and other controllable 
factors have a profound influence on the cost per pound 
of finished castings. 

The consensus of those present was that more stress 
must be laid on the relationship between the designer 
and foundryman. One large manufacturer mentioned 
his practice of detailing a foundry expert for consult- 
ing service in the engineering department. 


Field on Depreciation 


Of timely interest was a paper, entitled “Dividend 
Programs Related to Depreciation,” by E. G. Field. 
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His work particularly in the textile industry reveals 
that funds intended for depreciation reserves are usual- 
ly diverted to other purposes such as: (1) to reduce 
current liabilities; (2) to buy in the company’s bonds; 
(3) to provide property additions, and (4) to pay 
cash dividends. In the textile field this has led to 
the decline of the industry in New England due to 
the handicaps of worn-out equipment. 

Following a study of five types of dividend programs 
the author concludes that a dividend policy is funda- 
mentally wrong when it later may require the reduction 
or omission of future dividends to raise the funds 
necessary for equipment replacements. This is on the 
premise that the depreciation reserve has been diverted 
to one or more of the channels mentioned above. In- 
stead of cash dividends, the author recommends stock 
dividends as a means of acknowledging the extension 
of facilities while conserving the depreciation fund. 

By a historical study and interpretation of financial 
statements the author shows the possibility of judging 
the real worth of any company. Two ratios are of prime 

current asset current investment 
current liability 7 current liability. 

Both ratios are affected by the condition of the de- 
preciation fund. The second particularly may indicate 
to the banker or investor the soundness of financial 
policies and the ability to keep up with technological 
advances through regular replacements. Over a period 
of years, each ratio should be approximately constant, 
and both should bear a rational relation to each other. 

(Turn to page 919, please) 
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Dealers say— 


We want security. 


We have worked hard and have sacrificed 
much to build up our business, and we want 
to feel secure in our business relationships 
with our factory. 


We cannot afford to risk our business future 
through one-sided contracts. 





ciation, has set down in black 
and white suggested revisions for con- 
tracts between factory and distributor; 
distributor and dealer, and dealer and > 
sub-dealer which, in his opinion, are - P| Sh 
needed to end the 25-year controversy alf ay a rp y 


that has been going on between manufac- 


turers and car dealers. 
The first of these—the suggested In Model Contract 


manufacturer-distributor contract—was 
published in detail in the N.A.D.A. Bulle- 
tin of Nov. 5. It differs from the aver- 
age factory-distributor contract in many 
respects, important among which are: 


A. VANE, general manager, Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Asso- 


Vane Contract Usual Contract 

1. Runs for period of five years, unless cancelled. Runs for one year unless cancelled. 

2. Provides exclusive territory for distributor. Sometimes provides exclusive, sometimes open terri- 

tory. 

3. Provides mutually agreed quota, but adds percent- Provides quota, but often binds distributor to accept 
age of total quota distributor will maintain in shipment “of, as, and when” tendered by manufac- 
stock each month. turer. 

4. Factory agrees to reimburse dealer when prices This same provision is common but not universal al- 
are cut, giving him difference between price he ready. 


paid and reduction on cars in dealer’s stock at time 
of reduction. 


5. Distributor may elect to treat any reduction of dis- No specific reference. 
count as a cancellation of agreement by manufac- 
turer. 
6. Distributor agrees to deposit a stated sum with No such deposit required. 
manufacturer to insure fulfillment of agreement. 
7. Cancellation on six months’ notice by either manu- Cancellation on 10 to 15 days’ notice by either manu- 
facturer or distributor. (Three months’ notice in facturer or distributor. 
case of smaller dealers.) 
8. In case of cancellation by manufacturer, manufac- No such provision. 


turer agrees to assume lease obligations of distrib- 
utor or, if distributor owns his place of business, 
to pay him a fair rental to end of contract period. 
(This applies only to such leases as manufacturer 
has approved in writing of the distributor’s having 
signed. ) 
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Manufacturers say— 


We must have control. 


We have staked millions of dollars upon the 
business of building and merchandising cars 
and trucks. 


Unless we keep control, all may be lost— 
not only to us but to our faithful, hard-work- 
ing dealers as well. 


Our control is their security. 


Set by C. A. Vane 
For Sales Outlets 


Vane Contract 


9. In case of cancellation by manufacturer, manufac- 
turer agrees to assume distributor’s obligations or 
liabilities on all time-payment contracts covering 
new car sales. 

In case of cancellation by manufacturer, manufac- 
turer agrees to repurchase distributor’s parts 
stock, the price to be paid for the part to vary in ac- 
cordance the length of time the given part has 
been in distributor’s possession. No parts more 
than three years old will be repurchased. 

In case of cancellation by,manufacturer, manufac- 
turer agrees to repurchase new cars in stock. 


10. 


11. 


eS 
/ ‘ 

















by Norman G. Shidle 


Usual Contract 


No such provision. 


j 

This general provision for repurchase of parts is al- 

ready in most contracts, but the varying price in 
relation to age of part is not. 


This general provision is already in most contracts, but 
is sometimes optional with manufacturer. 





The Vane distributor contract does not include any 
clauses relating to parts shipments, parts discounts, 
etc., common to the average contract, probably because 
Mr. Vane has concentrated his suggestions on those 
phases of the contract which he sees as of major im- 
portance to the dealer. Certainly definite. terms regard- 
ing parts matters are extremely important and might 
well form the basis of quite specific study along just 
the lines followed by Mr. Vane in his current analysis. 

Obviously the suggestions of major importance in 
the Vane contract are those relating to: 
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— 


Contract to cover period of five years; 
Cancellable without cause by either party 
on three months’ notice in case of smaller 
dealer and on six months’ notice in case of 
distributor ; 

Factory agreement to assume liability on 
outstanding finance paper at time of can- 
cellation ; 

Factory agreement to take over lease ob- 
ligations in case of cancellation; 

Closed territory. 


or 
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In his suggested contract for sub-dealers or asso- 
ciate dealers, we understand, Mr. Vane will suggest 
that the country be divided into 125 major sales zones. 
Where a zone is a multiple dealer point, no new deal- 
ers, sub-dealers or distributors should be named for a 
period of five years, except that a new dealer may be 
appointed to replace any whose contract is terminated. 
At the end of two years, the factories should cancel 
dealers at multiple dealer points who for 18 of the 24 
months preceding shall have operated at a loss. When 
so cancelled no new dealer should be named except upon 
the consent of all the remaining dealers. 

With the publication of these suggested contracts, 
Mr. Vane has once again stuck a sharp prod into a vital 
situation; a prod which, while it will be resented by 
some and scoffed at by others, cannot fail to have a 
fundamentally good effect on the thinking and action 
of the industry. 


No Unfair or Dangerous Obligations 


Careful study of the provisions of the Vane distrib- 
utor contract, for example, indicates that it places no 
unfair or dangerous obligations on the manufacturer 
who is prepared effectively to carry out in practice 
those intentions of fairness which permeate the funda- 
mental thinking in most cases. 

Some factory men argue, and with reason, that the 
intent is so much more important than the terms of 
a contract between manufacturers and dealers or dis- 
tributors that the detailed terms of the contract matter 
relatively little one way or the other. Despite a strong 
element of truth in this point of view, Mr. Vane makes 
a poignant thrust at its vulnerable point when he says 
in a recent letter to Don Blanchard, editor of Auto- 
mobile Trade Journal, that: 

“The weakness of the argument that it doesn’t make 
any difference what the contract says, because it is the 
intention of the parties that will prevail, is to be found 
in the fact that under the present form of contract, no 
one—either dealer or banker—knows what the fac- 
tory’s intention toward the dealer is, and no one knows 
when the factory will change its intention if that inten- 
tion be good.... 

“Tf factories mean to be fair to dealers, then why not 
place in the contract the intention? . . . The trouble 
with the present arrangement is that the manufac- 
turer insists on binding the dealer intention, but will 
not himself be bound.” 

Take the agreement of the manufacturer to assume 
lease obligations of the dealer in case the manufac- 
turer cancels and has previously in writing approved 
the signing of the lease. Whatever the intention of the 
manufacturer under present contract conditions, it is 
almost certain that he will give more thoughtful con- 
sideration to the money-making possibilities inherent 
in a new building lease or building purchase by a 
dealer if the Vane suggestions are incorporated in his 
contract. Neither the Vane contract, nor any other 
probably ever to be devised, can insure the dealer of 
fair treatment if the intent of the factory is to be un- 
fair. But several of the new provisions suggested by 
Mr. Vane do seem to make fairness by the factory 
,much more to its advantage, and unfairness much more 
to its disadvantage than under current contracts. 

The lease obligation in itself affects directly or in- 
directly nearly every phase of dealer-manufacturer re- 
lationship and nearly every phase of the dealer profit 
problem. With the prospect of lease obligation before 
him, for example, the manufacturer will hesitate to 
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give a franchise to an inadequately capitalized retailer, 
lest the latter fail to make good and necessitate early 
cancellation. Forcing of cars on dealers would be less 
profitable te. the manufacturer, if he had to assume 
lease obligations for dealers made unsuccessful and 
cancelled as a result. Main street locations with over- 
heads too heavy for the available sales volume would 
rarely be urged by manufacturers faced with assuming 
the lease obligations should the experiment prove un- 
successful. 

Then, too, effectiveness of operation as well as mere 
“fairness” is definitely involved. Few factory policies 
are half as hard-boiled or half as inconsiderate as the 
interpretation put upon those policies and the methods 
used in carrying them out might indicate. There are 
frequently wide differences, as every factory man 
knows, between the establishment of a policy at head- 
quarters and its effective utilization in daily routine. 
The new provisions of the Vane contract, it seems, 
would tend toward placing a premium upon effective 
operation; advance study of dealer needs from dealer 
viewpoints—greater use of reason in place of the 
cancellation threat to get dealer acceptance of factory 
ideas, and so forth. 

While it is too early to make any generalized state- 
ments about the practical effect of the Vane proposals 
on future factory-dealer contracts, it appears at the 
present writing as though some of the new provisions 
were sure to be incorporated in some factory contracts 
within the next few months; that they will be disre- 
garded temporarily by most factories, but that gradu- 
ally they may be found to be creeping in more and 
more as time goes on. 


___— 


Multiple-Point Ignition 


ECENT tests in connection with multiple-point 

ignition and best location of the spark plug, con- 
ducted at the plant of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. in 
Syracuse, N. Y., are said to have shown that ignition 
of the charge in an engine cylinder by means of 
simultaneous sparks at a number of equally spaced 
spark plugs does not increase the horsepower obtain- 
able from the engine over that with a single spark 
plug, provided that in each case the spark is set for 
maximum advance without injurious detonation. If a 
single spark is set to fire at the small advance which 
is best for multiple-spark ignition, then there is a 
certain gain in power with multiple-spark ignition, 
whereas if the same advance is used with multiple- 
spark ignition which is best for single-spark ignition, 
then the engine with multiple-spark ignition will de- 
tonate badly and show a loss of power. 





T the recent Shipping, Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition at Olympia, London, the British firm 
of Davey, Paxman & Co., Ltd., of London, exhibited a 
six-cylinder, heavy-duty, 300-hp. Diesel engine with a 
frame made entirely of steel stampings that were united 
by welding. The construction is claimed to give a 
very rigid structure of very moderate weight. A valu- 
able feature of the design is that the stresses due to 
the pressure of combustion are taken direct from the 
cylinder heads to the main bearings by continuous steel 
plates, of which there is one between each pair of adja- 
cent cylinders. These plates are so arranged that they 
form a sling around the cylinder-head plates and crank- 
shaft bearings. No horizontal joints are used. 
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By Industry or Legislation 


Many smart thinkers have warned 
that industry must tackle labor 
problems before they become polit- 


ical footballs. Were they pro- 
phetic? Recently (Oct. 26, 1931) 
Industrial Commissioner Frances 
Perkins of New York State re- 
ported to Governor Roosevelt on a 
plan for unemployment insurance. 
The report suggests a 7-state insur- 
ance authority with provisions pat- 
terned after the British system. 
Briefly, the plan would cover great 
emergencies only. And not in the 
hope of solving seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Benefits would be based on 
the premiums collected. Employers 
should bear the entire cost, the re- 
port recommends. 


In the Balance 


Wet grinding brings in some fine 
questions of grinding wheel bal- 
ance, which have been disposed 
of in scholarly fashion in a recent 
issue of Grits and Grinds. Conclu- 
sions based on experiments indi- 
cate that “if a wheel is balanced 
while wet and then operated in a 
machine it will soon be out of bal- 
ance, because, upon rotating, part 
of the water in the wheel will be 
thrown out. And the balancing 
weight itself will then cause an 
out-of-balance condition.” 

These tests suggest another 
thought. “If wet wheels become 
out of balance by standing in one 
position, would it not be a good 
idea to expel as much water as pos- 
sible from all wheels used for wet 
grinding, at the end of each day’s 
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work? This could easily be done 
by running the wheel for a minute 
or two after shutting off the 
water.” 


Needling 


What happens if after a road test 
body squeaks develop around the 
roof and other inaccessible places? 
Usually it means troubleshooting. 
And often the headlining has to 
come off. Here is an easier way. 
Why not squirt a “dry” lubricant 
right to the sore spot by means of 
a hypodermic needle? Several 
such lubricants are available. One, 
by Shaler, called “Riz,” is a color- 
less wax carried by a volatile ve- 
hicle. The solvent vehicle evapo- 
rates, leaving the wax. Looks like 
a mighty good stunt not only for 
the car factory but the dealer and 
service station. 


Now It's Gamma 


Much interest has been aroused in 
the possibilities of using the gam- 
ma rays of radium in inspecting 
castings and structures for internal 
defects. The technique is new. And 
it is therefore quite timely to find a 
discussion of its possibilities in 
Research Narratives, Oct. 15, 1931. 
Gamma rays will penetrate 12 in. 
of steel. Tiny flaws only 2 per cent 
of the thickness of the object have 
been detected. The practical ad- 
vantage of the method is that a 
tiny capsule of radium is sufficient 
and may be readily transported 
anywhere. 


Flexible Power 


An ingenious system of flexible 
convenience outlets for industrial 
plants has been perfected by the 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. Its 
elements very briefly are: 

1. Buss-Wa, not equipped with 
branch outlets but servicing the en- 
tire load from switchboard and 
transformer bank. 

2. Flex-A-Power, providing 
branch runs with power outlets, 
fed from Buss-Wa. 








3. Flex-Adapter adds flexibility 
to any section of Flex-A-Power by 
increasing the number of outlets 
per unit of space. 

4. Flex-A-Power, Jr., takes care 
of smaller amperage requirements 
needed in any run branching from 
Flex-A-Power and providing suit- 
able power outlets. 

For high-frequency tools you 
have Trolley Closure consisting of 
a steel housing containing bare cop- 
per wire strung as an overhead 
trolley. 


Burned Out 


Just as automobiles three or four 
years old are obsolete and deterio- 
rating mechanically, much manu- 
facturing equipment in some plants 
is now out of date and burned out. 
Evidence of this is found on every 
side. Appropriations for new ma- 
chinery have been strangled in re- 
cent months, necessitating a lot of 
patching of a temporary nature. 
We learned of a case recently where 
one large manufacturer returned a 
battery of about 15 machines to the 
builder for overhauling (incident- 
ally for the first time in their ex- 


perience). These machines will be 
in good shape. But how hopelessly 
outmoded. When production re- 


sumes they must be replaced for 
economy. Remember this when you 
study your own problem. 


Keen and Close 


No doubt you are interested in what 
the other fellow is doing in jig bor- 
ing. A new handbook showing some 
important applications has just 
come out. It shows set-ups, toler- 
ances, and performance records on 
Swiss Jig Borers. The R. Y. Fer- 
ner Co., American agents for these 
machines, will be glad to send you a 
copy.—J.G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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Houdaille Shock -Absorber 
Covers Wide Speed Range 


Unit used on new Studebaker lines 
designed for rapid pressure build-up, 
to resist the unexpected bumps of 
high-speed driving, even with normal 
"boulevard" adjustment 


N both the Studebaker President and Commander 

lines, announced in Automotive Industries (last 

week), the shock absorbers are Houdaille hy- 
draulics with a double vane displacement unit to pro- 
vide a balanced condition, i.e., the torque reaction pro- 
duced is in the form of a couple about the vane shaft. 
The fluid passes alternately through an orifice con- 
trolled by the valve from the rebound chamber to the 
bump chambers. Check valves communicating with 
the reserve fluid chamber maintain the other chambers 
full of liquid. 

The thermostat assembly consists of a calibration 
screw, the bimetallic coil, the male portion of the 
valve and a strut. The calibration screw is slotted and 
spread so that it will not change its position after 
calibration. One end of the bimetallic (thermostatic) 
coil is fixed to this screw and the other to the male 
portion of the valve, which is a ground pin with a flat 
milled on one side. Inside the coil there is a strut, 
ball jointedly connected on one end to the valve and 
in like manner to the calibration screw on the other 
end. This permits the assembly to be self-aligning, 
while leaving the valve free to turn with respect to 
the calibration screw. 

The female portion of the valve is a bushing pressed 
in the inside end of the vane shaft. It has a trans- 
verse groove cut on the outside providing a communi- 
cating orifice for the two rebound chamber ports. The 
effective length of this orifice at any time is controlled 
by the position of the male portion of the valve, con- 
trolled in turn by the bimetallic coil. As the tempera- 
ture drops, the valve turns with relation to this bush- 
ing, uncovering more of the slot and increasing the 
effective orifice to compensate for increased oil vis- 
cosity, and vice versa. 

The form of the orifice and the mechanical design 
of the valve govern the shock absorber reaction in 
relation to the severity of bump encountered. The 
fluid restriction is a sharp edge orifice insuring tur- 
bulent discharge, to give the maximum rise in hy- 
draulic pressure as the velocity of discharge is in- 
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Cutaway view of the new 
Houdaille shock absorber 


creased. In addition to this, the velocity impact of the 
discharge on the side of the valve opposite to the orifice 
tends to turn the valve against the spring action of 
the bimetallic coil, decreasing the effective orifice and 
increasing the shock absorber reaction. 

The design is intended to give a rapid “build-up” in 
pressure characteristic for unexpected bumps at high- 
speed driving, while enabling a spring design and nor- 
mal shock absorber setting of a character to give a 
soft “boulevard” ride. 





HAT is said to be the first institution of its kind 

in the world, the College of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, was opened in England recently. Its object 
is to train young men for the ground staffs and admin- 
istrative posts in aviation. The class rooms and work 
shops are located at Chelsea, while the aerodrome and 
planes are at Brooklands. 
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Indian Hits Warpath 
With 3 Revised Lines 


Lower frames and streamlining on 1932 
Motocycle models give comfort to rider 
through cooler operation and better springing 


meet sport, police and utility requirements are 

announced for 1932 by the Indian Motocycle Co. 
These new models embody changes making for better 
appearance, improved riding, engine performance and 
durability. 

More than fifty new features distinguish the new 
Indians from preceding models. 

The new finish is duPont DuLux and is offered in 12 
color combinations, optional at no extra charge. 

While the Indian Scout “74” and “Four” models 
for 1931 are distinctly new in design, they still retain 
basic points of engineering from past practice. A 
battery ignition unit will be standard on both these 
models with magneto obtainable at a slight extra cost, 
if desired. 

The new battery ignition unit operates entirely 
independent of the lighting system, with the regular 
Auto-Lite generator retained as standard equipment. 
A new and larger Willard storage battery will be fitted 
to all models, in a new style bracket which holds the 
battery where it will run cooler. 

The Indian “Four” for 1932 retains the same gen- 
eral power plant layout with changes in the design of 


(] meet: new models of motorcycles designed to 





The front end of the Indian af- 
fords better protection and has 
sturdier forks as shown above 


The Indian 1932 line has been 
redesigned with a streamline ef- 
fect as shown in this Model "4" 
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The new two-cylinder Indian 
Model 74 for 1932 presents a 


new appearance 


Below is shown the improved 
frame with streamlined exhaust 





the cylinder heads, the manifold, and the muffler. 

First and most basic of the 1932 improvements is 
the new, more rugged frame. This new frame will 
take either the Scout “45” or Indian “74” power- 
plants, gives lower saddle position, and will accom- 
modate either a spring seatpost or regulation coil 
saddle spring bracket. A solid head-forging carries 
a socket for a theft-proof lock. 

New twin steel streamlined gasoline and oil tanks 
are standard on all the new Indian models. Fuel 
capacity is greater. Filler caps are of new stainless 
steel, and a reserve shut-off cock makes an emergency 
supply of gasoline available. 

In connection with the new tanks, the new speed- 
ometer mounting is simple in design, an aluminum 
bracket extending down between the twin steel tanks, 
clamping around the top frame tube, holding the 
speedometer on its top. The new frame, described 
above, makes possible a new low saddle position. 

The saddle suspension has been completely rede- 
signed. A new, wider saddle front connection pivots 
as near the center of the machine as possible, while 
the saddle is suspended on a new coil spring bracket 
which gives four distinct positions for adjustment, 
according to the rider’s weight. If desired, the rider 
may have a spring seatpost as optional equipment, at 
no extra charge. A new longer gear-shift lever is 
fitted, with hard rubber ball on the top. 

New clutch and brake pedals are wider on longer 
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pedal arms. A new position 
of the hand-brake lever, closer 
to the grip, simplifies front 
brake operation with the hand. 

Indian Scout “45” and In- 
dian “74” models are fitted 
with a new design muffler 
which affords more road clear- 
ance, at the same time giving 
silent operation. A through 
valve is fitted to this muffler 
and, even when open, opera- 
tion is quite silent, due to the 
silencing effect of a large fish- 
tail fitted to the end of the 
muffler. The Indian “Four” 
is likewise equipped with a new muffler of larger ca- 
pacity, and the new tail pipe and fishtail are well up 
out of the way, affording ample road clearance. 

Chief among the refinements in the 1932 Indian en- 
gine are the new heavier cylinders on the Indian 
“74” model, affording cooler running and more effi- 
ciency. On the same machine, the new design cylinder 
heads afford a better spark plug location and will also 
aid cooler running. 

In the Indian “74” there is a new piston pin retaining 
ring offering more security and accessibility. A new 
engine mounting on both the “45” and Indian “74” 
serves to hold the power unit more securely in the 
frame, inducing smoother running, and making pos- 
sible easier removal when necessary. 

On the four-cylinder model, the cylinder design has 
been changed, affording a bigger exhaust outlet. On 
the “45” and “74” models, second speed gears are 
higher, aiding getaway and helping to maintain higher 
average speed with load in uneven country. New im- 
proved spark plugs on the Indian “Four” are air-cooled. 


Bantam Ball Bearings 


E are informed that all of the rollers used in the 
free wheeling units of Studebaker, Pierce-Arrow, 
Hupmobile, Hudson, Essex, Graham-Paige, Peerless, 
Marmon, Willys-Overland, Nash and Rockne cars are 


manufactured by the Bantam Ball Bearing Co. of 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Litigation Tangles New York Truck Market 


(Continued from page 901) 


makers do their business through dealers, and in- 
timates that the purchaser of assembled trucks does 
not have a responsible business organization of 
stable character through which to service his trucks. 
In respect to this assertion, little needs to be said, 
except to call attention to the fact that there are; 
throughout the country, large numbers of dealers 
in trucks and motorcars, whose financial responsibil- 
ity as individuals, in many instances, approaches that 
of the manufacturer of the vehicle itself.” 

Mr. Peirce of Diamond T referred to statements 
of Mr. Scaife that during the war he was a member 
of Class A Design, Committee for trucks, and of Mr. 
Masury that he is chairman of the Ordnance Ad- 
visory Committee of the U. S. Army and a member 
of the U. S. Army Quartermaster’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Motor Vehicles. 

“The U. S. War Department, represented by the 
Quartermaster General,’ Mr. Peirce continued, “has 
decided to adopt as standard for trucks for the trans- 
portation of men and munitions during peace and 
war trucks of the assembled type... .” 

Mr. Peirce of Diamond T stated that “Mack Trucks, 
Inc., and the White Motor Co. have been changing 
their policies with respect to the manufacturing of 
all of the parts which are used in their trucks 
in the past few years, and are today buying some 
parts from parts manufacturers which they formerly 
manufactured themselves. This affiant is informed 
that Mack Trucks, Inc., and White Motor Co. today 
purchase from parts manufacturers and in many 
instances from the same manufacturers as the 
Diamond T purchases its parts.” Mr. Peirce cited 
axles, wheels, and universal joints, as examples. 

“The Diamond T Motor Car Co.,” Mr. Peirce con- 
tinued, “has been in business for 26 years, and has 
been under the same management continuously. 

“Affiant further states that the cost of overhauling 
an assembled truck is much less than that of a so- 
called manufactured truck.” 

Mr. Alden of Timken-Detroit expressed his belief 
that the qualifications of companies seeking to supply 
the city of New York with equipment might well be 
considered under the following four headings: Fi- 
nancial and material resources; experience gained over 
a period of years; facilities for production of high 
quality material, and service. 


Mr. Alden's Comments 


Following are extracts from Mr. Alden’s com- 
ments under each of these headings: 

1. “As the producer of so-called assembled trucks 
has at his command the entire unit manufacturing 
resources of the country, these real financial re- 
sources are far in excess of those of any individual 
producer of manufactured trucks. The capital and 
surplus of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. alone is $16,- 
288,833.67. 

2. “The unit manufacturer does not, never has, 
and never can produce a line of ‘canned’ units which 
are just sold off the shelf. In general the unit manu- 
facturer has had more varied experience on which 
to design and build units than has any one individual 
truck manufacturer. 
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3. “As the unit manufacturer has had to con- 
centrate on one line only, and as competition among 
unit manufacturers has forced quality up and prices 
down, he has had to fortify himself with the best of 
production equipment. 

4. “The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. has, for over 20 
years, sold continuously to some producers of 
assembled trucks.” 

Mr. Alden expressed his conviction that there 
was no more danger of pirating of parts with one 
than with the other classification of trucks, and that 
“of course it is wholly within the control of the 
ultimate user.” 

“Many producers of so-called assembled trucks,” 
he continued, “have been in existence just as long as 
some of the producers of manufactured trucks. The 
latter have no monopoly of brains or experience.” 


Mr. Angell's Facts 


Mr. Angell, president of Continental Motors, con- 
fined his affidavit to a fact-by-fact statement giving 
details of the history, financial condition, service 
facilities, etc., of the company. 

He pointed out that his company has conducted 
its business since 1902; has successfully designed, 
manufactured and sold upward of 2,250,000 internal 
combustion engines; maintains and operates two 
large plants at Detroit and Muskegon, Mich., and 
furnishes quick service at 38 parts stations located 
in various parts of the United States. 

Mr. Balough, president of Hercules Motor Corp., 
declared that “the experience of large fleet operators, 
many of whom have operated large fleets of both 
classifications of trucks, are a matter of record, and 
a close analysis will undoubtedly prove that the spe- 
cialized truck built by the so-called truck assembler 
has given equally as good satisfaction as the so- 
called manufactured truck.” 

Most if not all of the “manufacturers” of trucks, 
he said, buy their “carburetors, ignition apparatus, 
universal joints, springs, frames—or at least their 
component parts—wheels, and many other units 


and parts without interference to the idea of proper 
coordination.” 


Mr. Stewart declared that “from his many years 
experience as a motor truck engineer, designer, and 
manufacturer, he considers many of the statements 
of said Masury biased, misleading, and at variance 
with his knowledge and experience.” 


He pointed out that “even Mr. Masury’s company 
purchases its frame rails or frames from the Parish 
Mfg. Co., universal joints from the Spicer Mfg. Co., 


roller bearings from the Timken Roller Bearing Co.,” 
etc. 


Mr. Stewart disputed Mr. Masury’s statement that 
“assemblers” were transient in life, pointing out 
that some of them were organized 15 to 25 years 
ago. Mr. Stewart also outlined in different language 
a number of the arguments of other affiants. 

Mr. Mohun of Willys-Overland held that the prac- 
tice of buying parts from “outside component parts 
manufacturers of reputable standing” made for 
“better material and quality at lower prices.” 
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Step by Step Business is 
Approaching a New Perspective 


By Arthur W. Berresford 


Secretary, National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 


ascribed to any single cause, nor will a panacea 

be found in righting any single wrong. More- 
over, there is little of value at the moment in attempt- 
ing to isolate and correct the major causes. They will 
gradually emerge from the present chaos as time pro- 
vides a perspective, their evaluation will furnish the 
basis for long-time planning which should operate 
against recurrence. 

But this long-time planning, valuable as it would be, 
cannot be done now. The problem is too vast, the fac- 
tors too many, and their interrelations too complicated 
to be grasped and ordered by the human mind. So, in 
place of the coordinated effort, working to a clearly 
pictured common end, and along clearly mapped lines, 
which would be the outcome of a master plan, but which 
we cannot have, we must use what we have. 

What have we? We have millions of men and 
women, each one of whom comprehends clearly some 
small part of the whole. If each of them spends a day 
in doing his individual best toward moving those 
things that he understands in the direction he knows 
to be right, there is no fear of the outcome. There 
may be a wastage which would be absent in the mas- 
ter plan, but the whole will move forward and will move 
forward surely and before a master plan, however 
imperfect, could be evolved, 

This is old and simple doctrine. Anyone can think 
it, and unfortunately it carries none of the exaltation 
that comes from the spectacular. But it is sound doc- 
trine, and in the measure in which it is practised will 
be found the rate at which we will progress. 

Human progress is not the result of the effort of 
the outstanding few, be they statesmen, industrialists, 
scientists, engineers, or inventors. It is the cumulative 
effect of the daily effort of the millions. The leaders 
but guide or accelerate it. The summation of the thou- 
sands of millions of small things is greater than the 
greatest large thing that the human mind can grasp. 
The combined effort of millions of average human 
beings will outweigh the most daring conception of the 
greatest vision the world has even known. 

These millions will put forth that effort, not as a re- 
sult of ordered consideration, nor even by reason of 
instinctive realization, and least of all from any al- 
truistic motive, but purely and wholly from self-in- 
terest. The efficiency of the process will lie in the 
degree in which that self-interest is intelligent—the 
hope of efficiency in the fact that there is growing 
comprehension that self-interest must be intelligent. 


|e current economic depression cannot be 
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The average manufacturer perceives today that his 
interest and that of his workmen is a common one. 
He does not prosper if they do not. This has long been 
the conviction of the few, but it required the current 
condition to bring home this realization to the many. 
Again will be demonstrated the workings of this sim- 
ple doctrine of mass effect. Eighteen months have 
increased the quantity of understanding more than the 
preceding 18 years. 

Further, there has been made manifest the need for 
balance in the economic forces of our involved civiliza- 
tion. A force is constructive or destructive in the 
degree that it is or is not controlled. Production, 
whether of foodstuffs, of raw materials, or of finished 
goods, is constructive if balanced against consumption. 
It is destructive if unbalanced and guided only by un- 
intelligent and immediate self-interest. 

The means are not yet clear. A period of trial and 
error is to be expected before an approximate solution 
is found; but the mere fact that stabilization of em- 
ployment is economically dependent on controlled pro- 
duction, and consumption dependent on stabilized em- 
ployment, will unite all elements in a common demand 
for that solution. 

It would not have been possible five years ago; but 
the thinking forced on the many in the past two years 
has brought an understanding of fundamentals which 
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makes it not merely possible, but certain very soon. 

The present conditions are difficult to contemplate 
with mental serenity and undisturbed confidence, but 
they carry more of ultimate value than the prosperous 
years that preceded them. The growth of understand- 
ing by the many will form the foundation for a new 
and greater progress, for a civilization such as the 
world has not yet known. In this progress the engineer 
and the engineering method of basing procedure on 
determined fact will have a major part. The saying, 
that through adversity we progress, will again demon- 
strate its truth. 





A.S.M.E. Meeting at New York 


(Continued from page 909) 


Another device designed to test the financial sta- 
bility of a company is the relation between indicated 
net worth and book value. The difference between 
the two represents the amount of additional money 
that must be put back into the business in order to 
restore the full values. 

In the opinion of many management engineers Mr. 
Field presented a powerful argument for the mainte- 
nance of a real depreciation fund. Certainly the effect 


of a sound financial policy on bankers and investors 
cannot be overestimated. 
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The completion of the first phase of a study designed 
to develop formulas and isolate the factors entering 
into the selection and replacement of manufacturing 
equipment was reported by F. E. Raymond. The pre- 
liminary report, entitled “Economic Life of Equip- 
ment,” was written by H. O. Vorlander and F. E. 
Raymond. In this paper, definitions are given for the 
following major elements: (1) True accounting life; 
(2) true economic life; (3) critical or minimum life; 
(4) serviceable life, and (5) physical life. Funda- 
mental formulas based on a theory of economic utiliza- 
tion of capital resources are completely developed. For 
our purpose these are omitted because their practical 
and workable form will depend upon a further study 
of specific types of equipment. 

The satisfactory conclusion of this project and the 
development of simple formulas of direct benefit to in- 
dustry now depend entirely upon the cooperation of 
interested production executives. If you can cooperate, 
communicate with the secretary of the Main Research 
Committee of the A.S.M.E. or with the writer. Here 
is a glorious opportunity to develop a workable tool for 
management. 

To our mind the session on the coordination of re- 
search and engineering with production and sales served 
to emphasize the gap which exists between the engineer 
and the service field. As ably pointed out by John A. C. 
Warner in his recent talk and by Norman G. Shidle 
on numerous occasions, this gap must be bridged by 
getting the engineer out into the field. The research 
department will profit greatly if and when such liaison 
effort is established. 





One of the 
Largest 
Single-Engined 
Airplanes 





Interior view of new "Pilgrim" 
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New single-engined airplane, "Pilgrim," carries nine pas- 
sengers and 725 lb. of mail or baggage 


NE of the largest single-engined airplanes ever 
built has been put into service between St. Louis 
and Chicago by American Airways, Inc. 

The plane, called the “Pilgrim,” was designed and 
built in a factory operated by American Airways at 
the St. Louis terminus. The ship, which is powered 
with a 575-hp. Hornet engine, carries nine passengers 
and 725 lb. of mail or baggage. The mail-baggage 
compartment is beneath the fuselage, a new feature. 
The cabin is insulated to reduce the engine noise and 
extra large air wheels are used on the landing gear. 
The pilot’s cockpit contains complete night-flying 
equipment and two-way radio telephone. 

The new plane is named “Pilgrim” because it is 
believed it will take the lead as an economical unit in 
commercial flying, Col. Halsey Dunwoody, vice-presi- 
dent of American Airways, explained. 
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Automotive Oddities—sy Pete Keenan 
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Equipment Groups 
Meet and Elect 


Joint Trade Show and 
Conventions of M.E.A. 
and N.S.P.A. Draw 
Huge Trade Gathering 
to View the Exhibits 


Over 10,000 See Show 


ATLANTIC CITY, Dec. 10— 
The joint M.E.A. and N.S.P.A. 
show, which opened here Mon- 
day in Convention Hall, prom- 
ises to be the most successful 
event in the history of the asso- 
ciations. 

More than 300 exhibitors are 
showing their products in the 
650 booths, and attendance is 
expected to total more than 
15,000. 

The M. E. A. came to its an- 
nual convention as a single asso- 
ciation, but will depart as two 
separate organizations. These 
will be the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Motor & Equipment Whole- 
salers’ Association. 

Business sessions of the M. 
E. A. opened Dec. 5, and the 
convention of the N. S. P. A., 
attended by more than 500 dele- 
gates, opened Dec. 2. 

This was the 12th M. E. A. 
show and the 8th held by the 
N. S. P. A. Both associations 
voted to hold a show in 1932. 

Initial meetings of the new 
M. E. M. A. were held this week. 

G. L. Brunner, Brunner Mfg. 
Co., was. elected president. 
Other officers elected were David 
Beecroft, Bendix Aviation, vice- 
president; C. H. Burr, SKF In- 
dustries, treasurer, and C. C. Se- 
crist, Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., 
secretary. 

Committee chairmen =  ap- 
pointed were G. L. Brunner, ex- 
ecutive; J. M. McComb, Crucible 
Steel Co.; N. H. Boynton, Na- 
tional Lamp Works, G. E., 


(Turn to page 923, please) 
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NEWS 


OF THE INDUSTRY 


Y a long and sinuous grapevine comes the 

appended addition to the saga of the industry; 
an addition which will undoubtedly be told and 
retold many times in New York hotel rooms dur- 
ing the second week in January. Sorry we can’t 
mention names, for if you’ve read this issue 
carefully, page by page (as indeed you should 
have, Adv’t) you will have a good idea where 
to fling your chuckles. 

The sanitary department of Megalopolis, by 
fruit of diligence and wisdom saved $4,000,000 
of the people’s money which (in council of the 
learned) it was decided to spend on the purchase 
of vehicles of burden. So bids, or tenders, were 
called for, with the specification that bidders (or 
tenderers) should be of the class known as manu- 
facturers, and with the further specification that 
bids should be based on the number of sanitary 
trucks that the bidder cared to make for the 
capital amount (all figures in this story are more 
or less fictitious, we hope). 

Sat down the engineering and sales depart- 
ments of truck manufacturer A and decided that 
Megalopolis could have exactly 972%% of their 
product for that amount. Far to the east sat 
down the engineering (and sales) departments 
of manufacturer B, and from the united minds 
assembled emerged the thought that they also 
could produce 972% units for the designated sum. 
Neither company knew of the other’s decision. 

Both companies were faced (at different times, 
different places) with the thought that one-half 
(44) a truck, be it A or B, would not look well 
on the streets of Megalopolis. So company A 
decided to throw an extra half truck into the bid 
and make it read 973 units. Company B decided 
that contracts and bids being what they are that 
the half-truck wouldn’t make any difference and 
made the bid read 972 units. Came the time to 
open the bids; company A got the award by the 
length of a truck. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. used 5355 leading daily 
and weekly newspapers in the United States to 
introduce the new 1932 Chevrolet Six last week. 
In addition to newspapers, the program profited 
by the use of radio, poster panels, phonograph 
records, canvas banners, dealer window displays, 


and several other 
media. Hurrah! 
Herbert 
Hosking THE 


NEWS 


TRAILER 


















































New Tax Proposal 
Draws Heavy Fire 


Opposition to Suggestion 
for Excise Levy on Motor 
Vehicles, Bodies, and Ac- 
cessories Organizes in 
Washington and New York 


Michigan Bloc Active 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9—Vigor- 
ous opposition already is being 
organized against the adminis- 
tration proposal to reinstate 
sales taxes on automobiles, 
trucks, tires and accessories. An 
automotive excise tax was rec- 
ommended by President Hoover 
in his message to Congress, de- 
livered today. 

Leading the movement against 
the proposal to reinstate the 
taxes provided in the revenue 
act of 1924 is Representative 
Clancy, Republican, of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Clancy told Automo- 
tive Industries that the entire 
Michigan delegation of 12 mem- 
bers in the House is unalterably 
opposed to an automotive tax, 
and that with almost solid 
Democratic, as well as a consid- 
erable Republican opposition to 
motor vehicle sales taxes, any 
effort to enact them will be de- 
feated. 

Representative McLaughlin, 
of Michigan, Democrat, a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is active in opposing 
the proposed taxes and, with Mr. 
Clancy, was a strong force in 
having the previous taxes re- 
pealed after a 10-year struggle, 
led by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and 
other automotive groups. 

The administration proposes 
taxes of 5, 3 and 2% per cent, 
respectively, on manufacturers’ 
sales of automobiles, trucks, 
tires and accessories. 

The 5 per cent sales tax would 
apply to automobile chassis and 


(Turn to page 929, please) 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
Automotive Industries 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9— The cold 
weather last week stimulated sales 
in seasonal lines, and the retail holi- 
day business was much improved. 
The release of Christmas savings 
by the banks should further im- 
prove retail trade. From the in- 
complete reports available, it ap- 
pears that holiday sales so far have 
not equaled last year’s level. In 
some lines wholesale demand im- 
proved last week. Collections re- 
mained slow. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 

Commercial failures during No- 
vember, according to R. G. Dun & 
Co., numbered 2195, as against 2362 
during the preceding month and 
2031 a year ago. Liabilities in- 
volved in the November failures 
totaled $60,659,612, as against $70,- 
659,436 in October and $55,260,730 a 
year ago. 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


Production of electricity during 
the week ended Nov. 28 was 4.3 
per cent below that a year ago, 
while production during the week 
ended Nov. 21 was 3.9 per cent be- 
low that in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Production of bituminous. coal 
during the week ended Nov. 21 to- 
taled 7,063,000 tons, as against 
8,890,000 tons a year ago. Output 
of anthracite amounted to 911,111 
tons, as against 1,081,000. 


CAR LOADINGS 

Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended Nov. 21 totaled 653,- 
503 cars, which marks a decrease 
of 36,863 cars below those during 
the preceding week, a decrease of 
126,249 cars below those a year ago, 
and a decrease of 296,213 cars below 
those two years ago. 


CRUDE OIL OUTPUT 
Average daily crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Nov. 28 
amounted to 2,420,100 barrels, as 
against 2,453,400 barrels for the 
week before and 2,265,900 barrels a 
year ago. 


FISHER’S INDEX 


Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended Dec. 5 stood at 67.6, as 
against 67.8 the week before and 
68.6 two weeks before. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts outside of New York City 
during the week ended Dec. 2 were 
26 per cent below those a year ago. 


STOCK MARKET 


After several weeks of falling 
prices, the stock niarket last week 
showed rallying tendencies. The 
rallies, however, were held in check 
by depressing news, among which 
were the fall in sterling exchange 
to the lowest level in ten years, the 
receivership of the Wabash Rail- 
road, and further dividend reduc- 
tions and omissions. Trading was 
on a moderately increased scale. 
Net price changes for the week 
were irregular, with the railway 
issues showing the most substan- 
tial losses. 


RESERVE STATEMENT 


The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended Dec. 2 showed an increase of 
$32,000,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills. There were decreases of $56,- 
000,000 in holdings of bills bought 
in the open market and of $10,000,- 
000 in holdings of Government se- 
curities. The reserve ratio on Dec. 
2 was 65.6 per cent, as against 65.0 
per cent a week earlier and 64.1 
per cent two weeks earlier. 
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Prices Set on Graham 
DETROIT, Dec. 7—Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. will announce a new 
model eight on Dec. 19. Prices will 
be as follows: 


Standare COMpe ....< 2.665.666 654. $995 
Standard rumble-seat coupe 1,045 
Standard four-door sedan ..... 1,045 
DO TRICOUNG ox 6s 5.5.4.0: 00 1,070 
De luxe rumble-seat coupe . 1,120 
Convertible coupe ............ 1,170 


DO WGEO BOGOR 6 ssdcnasasrecee. Agee 

Details of body and chassis im- 
provements are being withheld until 
the public announcement, Dec. 10. The 
new Graham, however, has been iden- 
tified as the “Blue Streak,” to which 
reference has been made frequently 
during the past few weeks. 


Milwaukee S.A.E. Meets 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 7—Transporta- 
tion and mobile combat units being 
developed by the United States Army 
were explained before the Milwaukee 
Section, S.A.E., at the December meet- 
ing by Capt. Stewart E. Reimel, 
Ordnance Corps, Rock Island Arsenal, 
who substituted for Maj. L. H. 
Campbell, Jr. The talk was illustrated 
with motion and still pictures. Mem- 
bers of the Officers Reserve Corps and 
the Milwaukee Post, Army Ordnance 
Association, were especially invited 
guests. A demonstration also was 
given at the meeting of the fuel-test- 
ing motor developed at Waukesha 
Motor Co. under the direction of 
Harry L. Horning, president, and Ar- 
thur W. Pope, Jr., research engineer. 


Navy Orders 2 Ford Planes 


DETROIT, Dec. 7—Ford Motor Co. 
Airplane Division announces the re- 
ceipt from the Navy Department of a 
contract for two specially equipped 
Ford 5-4 tri-engine transports, each 
to be powered with three Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp engines. 

The special equipment includes a 
floor hatch for loading of spare en- 
gines, disappearing fuel bins in wing 
tips with a carrying capacity of 1600 
lb., landing lights, parachute flares, 
103 gal. reserve’ fuel tanks and 
chromium plated mast and brackets 
for mounting a wind-driven generator 
on the left engine nacelle for radio in- 
stallation. 


Making Welded Die Sets 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 7—The Superior 
Steel Products Co., 325 West Mc- 
Kinley Ave., formerly Superior Tool 
& Die Co., is now in quantity produc- 
tion on a new type of die set, fabri- 
cated from steel plate and having 
welded shanks and flanges, instead of 
being cast in gray iron. With the 
advent of the new product the com- 
pany’s accounts have increased 300 
per cent. The plant is working 23 
hours a day, six days a week and 
“extras” are finished on Sundays. 
Kasimir Janiszewski is president and 
general manager, . 


Vehicle Makers 
Shopping for Steel 


Price Recessions 
On Sheet Items 
Open the Market 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10—Manufactur- 
ers of low-priced motor cars have 
been doing intensive shopping in the 
sheet market with the result that sales 
of automobile body stock are reported 
to have been made this week on a 
3 cent, Pittsburgh, basis, denoting a 
recession of $2 a ton. Although an- 
nouncements of higher first-quarter 
prices for some descriptions of finished 
steel come in for considerable news- 
paper publicity, they are regarded in 
the market as little more than an 
empty gesture. Very little out-and- 
out first quarter contracting is looked 
for. 

A large part of the business placed 
over the remainder of December will 
be carried over into the first quarter of 
the new year, and so will very natur- 
ally the prices at which these orders 
are placed. With two-thirds of the ca- 
pacity of steel mills available to take 
care of what bulge in the demand will 
develop, purchasing agents are not 
worrying very much about contract 
protection. Announcement of $1 per 
ton advance by one of the Middle West 
strip mills implies a halt to the fur- 
ther disintegration of prices rather 
than upward revision of a heretofore 
recognized uniform price level. 

Wire products going into automo- 
tive consumption are not affected by 
changes announced in the pricing sys- 
tem of leading wire mills this week, 
these pertain chiefly to wire nails and 
fence wire, etc. 

Increase in steel ingot production by 
1308 tons in November over October, 
disclosed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute’s report, made public 
on Monday, is remarkable chiefly be- 
cause for the first time in five years 
November is shown to have topped 
October in production. 


Pig lron—Buying by automotive foun- 
dries continues to be chiefly in Single car- 
loads. The Michigan price for both mal- 
leable and foundry is nominally un- 
changed at $17. Lower 1932 contract 
prices have been announced for ferrosili- 
con and ferromanganese. ‘ 

Aluminum—Unchanged. 


_ Copper—Agitation for a protective tar- 
iff on copper finds the producers divided 
into two camps. Several of the larger in- 
terests own extensive foreign properties 
while others are apprehensive lest a tar- 
iff injure their export business more than 
their domestic business would benefit. 
Pending more light on the details of the 
international agreement for reduction of 
the output and marketing of the surplus, 
the market is marking time. 

Tin—Renewed weakness in the ex- 
change market caused Straits tin to open 
at 20.60c on Monday, a decline of 4c from 
last week’s close. 

Lead—Without heavy tonnage demand, 
the market is a routine affair, prices be- 
ing unchanged. 

Zinc—Latest statistical information 
shows an increase in unfilled orders with 
stocks of average proportions. The Joplin 
ore market advanced 50c a ton. Metal 
prices unchanged. : 
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Bulk Financing Holds Up Well During 10 Months of 1931 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9—The volume 
of wholesale financing of automobiles 
showed relatively little decline, ac- 
cording to the preliminary figures for 
the first ten months of this year, 


released today by the Bureau of the 
Census. For the first ten months of 
1930 the dollar volume was $595,802,- 
812, while for the first ten months of 
the current year the volume was $509,- 


496,370. For October of this year the 
volume was $25,779,782 compared with 
$35,878,312 for October of last year. 
Retail financing figures are shown in 
the tabulations below. 


Total Retail 



































New Cars Used Cars 

Number Volume and Average Number Volume and Average Number Volume and Average 

1930 of cars Total Amount Per Car of cars Total Amount Per Car of cars Total Amount Per Car 
Jan. 165,666 $73,473,303 $444 78,554 $45,155,063 $575 80,758 $25,536,823 $316 
ae 199,323 85,564,278 429 95,433 52,926,897 555 95,436 29,128,477 305 
BS 500% 315,443 123,587,977 392 139,189 77,235,940 555 166,577 42,404,796 255 
April 346,590 146,700,652 423 171,032 93,935,742 549 164,063 48,782,480 297 
May 294,290 115,225,047 392 115,563 68,181,709 590 168,240 42,844,239 255 
June 340,872 138,207,191 405 159,649 91,122,753 571 170,404 42,983,279 252 
July 286,745 118,819,832 414 130,659 73,458,525 562 149,706 42,676,831 285 
ere 247,320 102,781,226 416 111,053 62,988,915 567 129,583 37,117,944 286 
Sept 219,072 90,296,562 412 92,086 52,819,786 574 121,518 35,209,554 290 
Oct 200,787 81,256,310 405 78,382 45,631,545 582 118,142 33,755,445 286 
Total.. 2,616,108 $1,075,912,378 $411 1,171,600 $663,456,875 $566 1,364,427 $380, 439,868 $279 
MOV. 2.5. 152,338 60,197,277 395 54,682 31,805,159 582 94,082 26,841,820 285 
ere 167,299 65,967,172 394 61,888 35,342,181 571 101,076 28,838,221 285 
Total 2,935,745 $1,202,076,827 $409 1,288,170 $730,604,215 $567 1,559,585 $436,119,909 $280 

1931 

on Bere 160,620 $61,734,059 $384 58,519 $32,956,741 $563 97,878 $27,245,446 $278 
Feb. .... 173,108 66,180,619 382 67,616 36,865,326 545 100,754 27,721,946 275 
Mar. .... 237,429 92,054,520 388 102,686 55,035,647 536 128,371 34,704,239 270 
April ... 290,270 113,045,193 389 133,376 70,560,629 529 149,188 39,564,067 265 
| are 278,118 109,426,139 393 126,745 68,571,359 541 142,847 37,793,229 265 
June .... 265,564 104,698,405 394 115,128 63,565,852 552 141,982 37,999,214 268 
Fee 237,008 95,952,567 405 100,847 59,307,247 588 128,748 34,136,194 265 
A Saas 205,022 79,640,977 388 83,613 46,870,687 561 115,047 30,493,131 265 
Sem. .. 176,663 68,284,838 387 67,609 38,609,797 571 103,234 27,580,567 267 
ence 160,102 60,736,273 379 58,083 33,211,829 572 97,540 25,903,089 266 
Total.. 2,183,904 $851,753,590 $390 914,222 $505,555,114 $553 1,205,589 $323,141,122 $268 











M.E.M.A. Elects 


(Continued from page 921) 
wholesaler relations; D. Beecroft, leg- 
islative, and M. A. Moynihan, Gem- 
mer Mfg. Co., credit. 

The N.S. P. A. elected V. W. Olson, 
Automotive Service Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., president, and W. G. Hancock, 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich., vice-president. 

Directors are E. M. Sheehan, Mo- 
tive Parts Co. of Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh; J. H. Northey, Southern Bear- 
ings & Parts Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
representing the association’s whole- 
saler members, and Leo F. Hunderup, 
Van ‘Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, and D. Rosenbach, W. D. 
Foreman Co., Chicago, representing 
the manufacturers’ division. 

High spots on the program of the 
second general session on Friday 
night included the presentation of 
the N. S. P. A. 1982 market develop- 
ment program, which provides for a 
continuation of the Maintenance Divi- 
sion activities by A. R. Sandt, Direc- 
tor of Marketing Research. 


Fishleigh Looks Ahead 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10—Walter T. 
Fishleigh, consulting engineer, De- 
troit, and former executive engineer 
of the Ford Motor Co., told the local 
section of the S. A. E. last night that 
“big jobs are open in engineering 
leadership.” 

Referring to a recent article by 
Norman G. Shidle in Automotive In- 
dustries and an address made last 
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month before the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion by John A. C. Warner, manager 
of the S.A.E., he said: “These men 
have disclosed the reason why engi- 
neers have failed in leadership. 

“Engineers are prone to poise over 
their draughting boards and spend 
their entire energy upon solving equa- 
tions to three places of decimals in- 
stead of devoting that valuable time 
to searching for the vision of the 
car of tomorrow,” he said. 


Gets Soviet Order 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 9— Eighteen 
special riveting machines, with auxil- 
iary equipment, manufactured by the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., will be 
sent to the Soviet automobile plant 
at Nizhni Novgorod, Russia, the Cleve- 
land concern, has announced. 


Salon Sales Reach 
$1,000,000 


NEW YORK, Dec. 7—Retail sales at 
the New York Automobile Salon, 
which closed last Saturday, were ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, according to 
the management. Attendance, as well 
as sales, was well ahead of last year 
and interest shown by visitors was 
keen. 


Noblitt-Sparks Declares 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7— Noblitt-Sparks 
directors declared a 40 cent quarterly 
dividend on common against one and 
one half per cent in stock and 75 cents 
in the previous quarter. The dividend 
is payable Jan. 1 to holders of record 
Dec. 19. 
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Snodgrass is Named 


At the recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the American-LaFrance and 
Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y., on Nov. 
17, H. S. Snodgrass was appointed 
vice-president of the company in 
charge of all manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Snodgrass joined the American- 
LaFrance and Foamite Corp. on May 
1, 1927, in the capacity of purchasing 
agent and subsequently was made 
works manager. Previous to his en- 
tering the employ of American-La- 
France he was purchasing agent of 
the Moline Plow Co.; purchasing 
agent of Fageol Motors Co., and su- 
perintendent of production of Ameri- 
, ean Car and Foundry Motors Co., De- 
troit. 


Compton Relieves 


O'Connor 


J. C. Compton, formerly manager of 
the Detroit branch of General Motors 
Truck Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch, re- 
lieving P. E. O’Connor who has been 
acting as branch manager. W. A. 
Casey, formerly assistant manager of 
the Detroit Branch, succeeds Mr. 
Compton as manager. 


Bauer Returns to U.S. 


George F. Bauer, manager of the 
export department of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
returned Dec. 11 aboard the S. S. New 
York from a trip through the Far 
East. Mr. Bauer, who has been gone 
for seven months, went through Japan, 
Korea, China, Siam and India, giv- 
ing illustrated lectures of the use of 
automobiles and the building, main- 
tenance and use of highways. 


Walter Carver Returns 


Walter Carver, who has been special 
representative of General Motors Ex- 
port Co. to Russia, returned to the 
United States this week. Mr. Carver 
has been away for a year and a half, 
spending most of his time studying 
possibilities of the market in the So- 
viet Union. 


Lawson Visiting Plants 


E. B. Lawson, automotive trade com- 
missioner, who has been reassigned to 
South Africa, left Washington Dec. 
6 to visit automotive manufacturing 
centers in the United States before 
taking up his new assignment. After 
spending Dec. 10-17 in Detroit, Mr. 
Lawson plans to be in Toledo Dec. 18- 
19, Cleveland Dec. 20-23, Philadelphia 
Jan. 6-8, Buffalo Jan. 9, and New 
York Jan. 11-16. 
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Men of the Industry and 
What They Are Doing 

















Morse Succeeds Hovey 


Col. Robert H. Morse has been named 
president and general manager of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., succeeding 
W. S. Hovey, whose resignation was 
accepted at the recent directors’ meet- 
ing. 


Willys Visits Toledo 


John N. Willys, ambassador to Poland, 
paid a secret visit of a few hours to 
Toledo, Dec. 7, and addressed a group 
of distributors for Willys-Overland 
in the Toledo Club. He is optimistic 
on the general automotive outlook. 


Christman Joins Chrysler 


Robert Christman, formerly experi- 
mental engineer of the Oakland 
Motor Car Co., has joined Chrysler 
Corp. engineering research staff. 


Russell Names Sinclair 


F. B. Sinclair, formerly branch man- 
ager in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
Russell Mfg. Co., has been appointed 
manager of the Russell Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
factory in St. Johns, Quebec. 


Developing 2 Devices 


DETROIT, Dec. 8—Automotive Fan 
and Bearing Co., Jackson, Mich., has 
acquired a muffler design of the for- 
mer Grey Muffler Co. and production 
is getting under way on a contract 
from an automobile manufacturer. 
Ralph W. Upson, designer of the 
Metaleclad Airship and_ well-known 
aeronautical engineer, is at present 
developing a new flight instrument at 
the company’s plant. 


Valve-Seat Wear 


In the article on Renewable Valve 
Seats in Automotive Industries of Nov. 
21, where tests made by Edward M. 
Getzoff at the plant of the Interna- 
tional Motor Co. were quoted, it was 
stated that the wear on cast-iron valve 
seats under the conditions described 
was 0.012 in. in 500 hours. Mr. Get- 
zoff points out that the figure should 
have been 0.12 in. 


Gardner Listing Removed 
NEW YORK, Dec. 9—Capital stock 
of the Gardner Motor Co., Inc., has 
been stricken from the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Changes Show Dates 


NEW YORK, Dec. 7—The Omaha 
Trade Association, Inc., has changed 
the dates of its show from Jan. 18 to 
23 to Jan. 16 to 23. 











Faulkner Views Outlook 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8—Despite rumors 
pertaining to his future activities, Roy 
Faulkner, recently resigned Auburn 
president, insisted that he is not yet 
ready to announce his future plans, 
when interviewed here today. He has 
established headquarters at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel for a few days. 

While reticent in discussing his per- 
sonal plans at this time, Mr. Faulkner 
did talk freely about the outlook for 
the industry as a whole, voicing the 
opinion that the automobile shows this 
year will present more striking engi- 
neering developments than at any pre- 
vious time. 

“Production in 1932 probably will 
not exceed that of 1931 by any wide 
margin,” Mr. Faulkner said, “but op- 
portunity is wide open for assumption 
of new leadership by individual com- 
panies which combine outstanding en- 
gineering with practically fair treat- 
ment of dealers during the intensely 
competitive period which lies just 
ahead.” 


Testing New Tire 


AKRON, Dec. 7—A new automobile 
tire to be known as the “doughnut,” 
and designed to carry only 12 lb. of 
air pressure, will be placed on the 
market within a few weeks, it has 
been announced by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Akron. 

The new tire is an-extension of the 
balloon-tire idea and was designed by 
Goodyear engineers to increase the 
shock-absorbing power of automobile 
tires. 

The “doughnut” has been tried out 
for several months on small Goodyear 
test cars. Use of the new tire makes 
necessary a new auto wheel, with only 
13-in. rim diameter, a reduction of 5 
in. from the wheels needed for bal- 
loon tires. «¢ 





Early Technical 
Editor Dies 


From Cleveland, Ohio, comes 
news of the death of Robert I. 
Clegg, first technical editor of 
The Horseless Age. Shortly 
after the establishment of the 
publication by E. P. Ingersoll in 
New York in 1895, Clegg under- 
took to edit its technical articles, 
to conduct the questions and 
answers department, and to con- 
tribute articles on motor ve- 
hicle design himself. He did this 
work from his home in Rhode 
Island and he remained with the 
paper until early in 1899 when 
it became a weekly and needed 
a resident technical editor. 
Later Mr. Clegg became con- 
nected with publications in the 
iron trade field. 
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Ford Releasing 
Parts Orders 


Rouge Assembly 
Lines May Resume 


in Middle of Month 


DETROIT, Dec. 9—Production orders 
on parts have been released during 
the past week by the Ford Motor Co. 
to its suppliers calling for a delivery 
schedule of 1000 per day during the 
last weeks of December. This would 
indicate that the Rouge plant assem- 
bly line would resume operation on 
the new models around the middle of 
December at the latest. Beginning of 
production on the new line it is re- 
ported has been facilitated by the re- 
ported decision of the Ford Motor Co. 
to use an automatic vacuum operated 
clutch in place of a mechanical free- 
wheeling unit. Installation of the lat- 
ter at the rear of the transmission 
presented considerable difficulties in 
connection with the Ford torque-tube 
drive, while installation within the 
transmission would give free wheel- 
ing in only two forward speeds. 

It is understood that synchronizing 
clutches are provided in the transmis- 
sion to facilitate gear shifting be- 
tween second and high. The cars 
will be much lower than formerly, 
with gasoline tanks in the rear and 
vee-shaped radiators, according to the 
most reliable reports available. 

Ford Motor Co. officials still refused 
to discuss the forthcoming new model, 
although admitting that changes are 
being made in the cars. It is not ex- 
pected that Ford plants will be assem- 
bling the new cars for some weeks, 
probably not until the middle or latter 
part of December. It is entirely pos- 
sible though that Ford will announce 
before Jan. 1, even without cars avail- 
able for any except the larger popu- 
lation centers. 


Using Gemmer Units 


DETROIT, Dec. 9—The Gemmer Mfg. 
Co. announced today that the cars 
named below will use its products for 
1932. In addition to the appended 
list, Buick’s two larger chassis will 
use the Gemmer worm and roller prin- 
ciple for steering. Under a royalty 
arrangement, Buick is licensed to pro- 
cure the units for original equipment 
from the Saginaw Products Division 


of the General Motors Corp. 
Car and Model Type of Steering Gear 
Chrysler De Luxe 8 ....Worm and roller 
Chrysler Imperial ....... Worm and roller 


PE tihenbeav es Wee masta Worm and roller 
reer Worm and sector 
Se eet Worm and sector 
0 er Worm and sector 
,  » Sarr Worm and roller 
a ea eee Worm and roller 
ere Worm and sector 
ok eee Worm and roller 
ahaa 0:6 io nkak Waa Worm and roller 
OO ee Worm and roller 


Nash 1090 ...... bia akira Worm and roller 


Stutz—all models ....... Worm and roller 
Willys—66D ............ Worm and sector 
Willys—8-88D .......... Worm and sector 
> ee Worm and sector 
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Marvel Sales Increase 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7—November sales 
of Marvel Carburetor Co., Flint, Mich., 
division of Borg-Warner Corp. of Chi- 
cago, showed a gain over October of 
approximately 30 per cent, C. S. 
Davis, president of the parent cor- 
poration, announces. He said the out- 
look for December business of the sub- 
sidiary company is favorable. 


Auburn Declares Dividends 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7—Directors of Au- 
burn Automobile Co. have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 
a share, and in addition voted the 
usual stock dividend of 2 per cent. 
The same cash dividend has been paid 
since July 2, 1926, and the stock divi- 
dend from Jan. 2, 1927. 


D. A. Corp. Reports Loss 


DETROIT, Dec. 9—Detroit Aircraft 
Corp. reports net loss for six months 
ended June 30 of $233,433 after al- 
lowing for engineering promotional 
sales effort and development costs. 
Current assets as of June 30 were 


Midland Adding Equipment 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 9—The Midland 
Steel Products Co. is installing ad- 
ditional equipment at its Cleveland 
plant for the production of its new 
axle housing, the result of orders re- 
cently received from the makers of a 
new light car. Midland frames will 
also be used on this car. 


925 





$584,967, of which $22,097 was cash, 
against current liabilities of $291,145 
cash. 


Robert C. Hupp 


DETROIT, Dec. 8—Robert C. Hupp, 
who organized the Hupp Motor Car 
Co. in Detroit in 1908, died on Dec. 7 
at the Detroit Athletic Club as the 
result of a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
was 70 years old. Mr. Hupp became 
president and remained at the head 
of the company for about two years, 
when he severed his connection with 
it. A short time later he formed the 
R.C.H. Co. in Detroit to manufacture 
automobiles. This company had a 
meteoric career. Organized in 1911, 
it put on the market a car which 
caught the public fancy by its appear- 
ance, and operations soon reached a 
large scale, but the car did not stand 
up well in users’ hands and the com- 
pany was placed in receivership in 
1913. Many of the leading parts con- 
cerns were heavy creditors, and when 
the affairs of the company were finally 
wound up the total losses to creditors 
amounted to more than a _ million. 
Since the failure of the R.C.H. Co. 
Mr. Hupp had not been prominently 
connected with the automobile in- 
dustry. 


Borg Gets Rockne Orders 
CHICAGO, Dec. 7—Borg-Warner is 
supplying the clutch, radiator, trans- 
mission, free wheeling and universal 
joints for the new Rockne six being 
introduced by Studebaker. 





NEW YORK, Dec. 7—The num- 
ber of stockholders having se- 
curities of the General Motors 
Corp. had reached a new high 
figure when the corporation’s 
books were closed for payment 
of dividends declared for the 
third quarter. 

The total number of General 
Motors common and preferred 
stockholders at this point in the 
fourth quarter of 1931 was 313,- 
117, compared with 293,714 for 
the third quarter of 1931 and 





*Preferred stockholders of record Oct. 5, 
and common stockholders of record Nov. 14, 1931. 


General Motors Has 313,117 Stock- 
holders, Largest Number 


in Its History 


with 263,528 for the fourth 
quarter of 1930. 

There were 295,961 holders of 
common stock and the balance 
of 17,156 represents holders of 
preferred stock. These figures 
compare with 276,476 common 
stockholders and 17,238 pre- 
ferred for the third quarter of 
1931. 

The total number of stock- 
holders of both classes by quar- 
ters since 1917 is shown in the 
tabulation below: 


First Second Third Fourth 
Year Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
ae eee eae ae 1,927 2,525 2,669 2,920 
 _eaaare ae 3,918 3,737 3,615 4,739 
DCG Nac ne adekes ba behee woke 8,012 12,523 12,358 18,214 
ee re eee 24,148 26,136 31,029 36,894 
SR eee eee 49,035 59,059 65,324 66,837 
DLS. AG.ceecnaudd owe eek 70,504 72,665 71,331 65,665 
REE Eee 67,115 67,417 68,281 68,063 
iis iin inca & dipcmalaie s ocmhe 70,009 71,382 69,428 66,097 
MN 565445 tus aeecdein bd 60,458 60,414 58,118 50,917 
EG 5 ss ctuaded te awasauees 54,851 53,097 47,805 50,369 
ae ee en 56,520 57,595 57,190 66,209 
DGG ise ona aes kee eke 72,98 70,399 71,682 71,185 
BS sctinseksebuvadeabasen 105,363 125,165 140,113 198,600 
SE eee 240,483 243,428 249,175 263,528 
MGK+isckhee rea wesawkaaed 286,378 285,655 293,714 313,117* 


1931, 
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New Attempts Launched for an All-Australian Passenger Car 


One company. in Melbourne and one in Syd- 


ney proceed with plans for use of local units 


in broad program of manufacture and sale 


EDITOR’Ss NOTE: During the past two 
years, under the stimulus of drastic 
protective tariffs, eight attempts have 
been made to establish locally-owned 
automobile plants in Australia. Each 
of these attempts has met with little 
success.. Two more ventures are being 
currently launched, one in Sydney and 
one in Melbourne. The Melbourne 
correspondent of Automotive Indus- 
tries has made a careful study of 
these. In presenting his analysis, we 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
it is difficult to estimate the impor- 
tance of the projects at, the present 
state of development. Such facts as 
are available are based entirely upon 
the claims of the promoters and cau- 
tion is necessary in considering them. 

A series of articles on Australian 
automotive conditions written by 
Hugh Croll, especially for Automo- 
motive Industries, appeared in this 
publication on Sept. 27, Oct. 4, and 
Nov. 1 of 1930. In the last article of 
the series, Mr. Croll, whose conclusions 
were based on first-hand study and 
written on the ground, predicted that 
an all-Australian car was definitely 
in the offing. With this in mind, and 
recognizing wide American interest in 
the. subject,. Automotive Industries 
will continue to present, as they be- 
come available, the current facts in 
the Australian situation. 


Australian Made Motor Cars & Aero- 
planes Ltd., 16 Hunter St., Sydney, 
N.S.W., was registered as a limited 
liability company on Aug. 21, 1929, 
with an authorized capital of £2,000,- 
000 in £1 shares. To carry on the 
business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in Australian made motor 
ears, vehicles, etc. Subscribers were: 
Edward M. Davies, Charles W. Butler, 
Charles W. Davies, Joseph M. Bunt- 
ing, Cecil W. Bennett, Arthur C. Hop- 
wood and Ernest J. Curtin (1 share 
each). First directors were the Hon. 
D. J. Malone, Edward M. Davies, 
Charles W. Butler, and Charles W. 
Davies. Of the shares, 50,000 were 
offered for public subscription, pay- 
able 2/6 per share on application, 2/6 
per share on allotment and the bal- 
ance in calls of 1/6 per share at in- 
tervals of not less than one month; 
1,500,000 shares were held in reserve. 
In a prospectus issued by the com- 
pany, it was estimated that they would 
produce 5000 cars per annum on which 
a net profit of not less than £25 per 
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car would be made, making a total 
net profit of £125,000 to be disbursed 
as follows: Taxation, £26,500, 10 per 
cent dividend £50,000 and to reserves 
£48,500. The capital outlay (uncer- 
tified) was set down at land (20 
acres) £10,000, buildings £50,000, 
plant £270,000, including foundry 
plant, £60,000 forge plant £60,000, 
machinery £100,000, assembly equip- 
ment £30,000, stores equipment £20,- 
000, company formation £2,000, ex- 
penses prior to production £10,000, 
underwriting and brokerage £25,000, 
working capital £133,000. 

There was no mention of promoters’ 
consideration, neither was there any 
reference to a cash consideration. 

Preliminary ‘expenses were esti- 
mated at £2,000. 

The directors are men of good 
repute and standing, E. M. and C. W. 
Davies are well-known in the motor 
trade, having been for years asso- 
ciated with Davies & Davies Ltd., mo- 
tor car agents, Sydney, and have a 
thorough knowledge of this class of 
trade. 

E. M. Davies is not disposed at this 
juncture (Aug. 10, 1931) to furnish 
any detailed information in regard to 
the company’s affairs beyond stating 
that the company will be producing 
cars in Australia early next year. No 
information has yet been made known 
in regard to issued shares or paid-up 
capital, but it is claimed that a good 
response has been received in con- 
nection with the sale of shares and it 
is anticipated that the first issue will 
be fully subscribed. 

The company has acquired an area 
of 3970 acres of land between St. 
Marys and Kingswood, where a fac- 
tory will be erected. Plans of sub- 
division for the land have been ap- 
proved by the St. Marys Council and 
a town site will be selected for the 
company’s employees. It is intended 
by the company to build a 24 hp. car 
to be sold for about £300 as against 
£550 for an imported car of the same 
kind. It is stated the erection of the 
factory has been commenced and that 
when the company is in full working 
order, it is hoped that upwards of 
5000 men will be employed. No fur- 
ther information has been made avail- 
able concerning the issued shares or 
paid up capital and under further in- 
terview the principals of the company 
declined for the time being to furnish 
details. 

On Aug. 8 it was reported that there 


were 650 shareholders on the share 
register of the company, but the actual 
number of shares issued, or the amount 
of paid-up capital was not disclosed. 
The directors, however, definitely closed 
the present issue of ordinary shares in 
the company on July 31, 1931, and it 
notified the issue of £250,000 First 
Mortgage Serial Building Bonds in de- 
nominations of £5 up to £1,000. In- 
terest: 8 per cent per annum. Two 
directors to be appointed by the Bond- 
holders. Solicitors to the Trust Deed 
are Samuelson and Cowie, 115 Pitt 
St., Sydney, and auditors to the Trust 
Deed are George Sinclair & Co., 16 
Hunter Street, Sydney. 

The bonds are redeemable as fol- 
lows: £50,000 redeemable at 102, Aug. 
1, 1925; £100,000 redeemable at 102, 
Aug. 1, 1936; £100,000 redeemable at 
102, Aug. 1, 1937. Security: First 
Mortgage Debenture on the assets of 
the company and a First Lien upon 
the net annual earnings, conservatively 
estimated at a minimum output of 
£98,250 per year. 

The completion of the building will 
be guaranteed by surety bond issued 
on behalf of the contractor, and ma- 
chinery and effects will be purchased 
on a guarantee by Australian, British 
and American tool manufacturers, sup- 
plying the company covered by surety 
bond to supply machinery within six 
months on receipt of contract. 

The factory and machinery is being 
established to secure a minimum out- 
put of 100 cars per week of one shift; 
with three shifts, the results will be 
increased to 180 per cent. 

The allocation of bond money will 
be as follows: Buildings and improve- 
ments £100,000, machinery £150,000. 
The present directors are E. M. Davies, 
Hon. D. J. Malone and C. W. Butler. 
Secretary: C. W. Davies. 

It is claimed that the company is 
prepared to pay cash for immediate 
purchases and expects to place cars on 
the market early in 1932. 


All-Australian Car 


An all-Australian car is announced 
for production in Melbourne this year. 
It is planned to sell with five-seater 
saloon bodywork at £500, and is to be 
constructed by J. T. Buckingham and 
A. T. Ward, motor engineers, of 25 
Buckley St., Footscray, Victoria. Tt 
car will be called the Hamard Six. 
will be of American type and appear- 
ance, though of Australian design, ?t 
built of Australian and British uw 
materials throughout. 

Messrs. Buckingham and Ward 
state that the first chassis frames will 
be produced by Mephan and Ferguson, 
while the United Engineering and 
Malleable Co. will produce all the re- 
quired castings and the Richardson 
Gears Co. will provide the steering, 
gear box and back axle gears. 

(Turn to page 930, please) 
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Canadians Fix Standards for 


Free Wheeling Lubricants 


TORONTO, Dec. 7—Quick work in 
bringing together Canadian oil manu- 
facturers and automobile manufactur- 
ers will result in the announcement 
shortly of special oils for cars fitted 
with free-wheeling transmissions. At 
a meeting held last week between the 
Canadian Automobile Standard Asso- 
ciation, an affiliated organization of 
the Canadian Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and leading car manufac- 
turers, three standard specifications 
for transmission oil for use in cars 
fitted with the free-wheeling device 
were decided upon and a common des- 
ignation given to each oil. The first 
of these free-wheeling transmission 
oils will be designated 110-FW, suit- 
able for use in a free-wheeling trans- 
mission at a temperature of above 
plus 35 deg. Fahr. The second will be 
90-F W, suitable for use above a tem- 
perature of plus 15 deg. Fahr., while 
the third will be designated 80-FW, 
suitable for use in a temperature of 
above minus 15 deg. Fahr. 


Rockne Getting Under Way 


DETROIT, Dec. 9—Production of the 
larger Rockne, Model 75, will get un- 
der way at the Studebaker factory in 
South Bend about Dec. 15 in order to 
sample dealers by the first of the year. 
It is not likely that the 65 will be in 
production at the Detroit plant before 
the middle of January. No 65’s will 
be built in South Bend. 


Inspects CanadianLocations 


WINNIPEG, Dec. 7—George P. Cast- 
ner, vice-president of the National 
Battery Co. of St. Paul, Minn., was in 
Winnipeg today imspecting sites for 
the establishment of a Canadian 
branch of the company to be estab- 
lished here. Decision to open a plant 
in Canada was reached largely owing 
to the effects of Dominion tariffs, he 
said. 





Wayne Co. Sales 
Taper 23 Per Cent 


DETROIT, Dec. 7—Registra- 
tions in Wayne county during 
November totaled 1349, a de- 
| crease of 28 per cent from the 
‘ October total of 1882 and a de- 





20 erease of 23 per cent from the 
JI November, 1930 total of 1768. 
Ford was first with 405, Chev- 
*glet second with 313, Plymouth 
‘sthird with 90, Buick fourth with 
’ and Essex fifth with 57. 
“Commercial car registrations 
latt month totaled 179, against 
293 for October and 409 for 
November last year. Ford was 
first with 100, Chevrolet second 
with 32 and G.M.C. third with 
11. 
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Charge of Government Aid 
to Motor Carriers to Be Sifted 


1.C.C. Plans Investigation of Railroads’ Com- 
petitor as Part of General Program to Deter- 
mine Whether Restrictions Are Warranted 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 10— Investi- 
gation to determine whether motor, 
water and air carriers operating in 
competition with the railroads are re- 
ceiving direct or indirect government 
aid, amounting, in effect, to a subsidy, 
is sought by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Released today, its annual report 
includes such an investigation among 
its 19 recommendations, some of them 
unusually broad in their purpose. In 
asking Congress to provide for “an 
impartial and authoritative investiga- 
tion,” the Commission suggests that 
the inquiry be made to determine, if 
charges of subsidy aid to competing 
carriers are proved, what steps, if 
any, are necessary to correct this situ- 
ation, “with a view to placing compe- 
tition on a just and equitable basis.” 

Directing possible action especially 
at motor competition, the Commission 
recommends that the investigation, if 
instituted, “might well be extended to 
cover also the question of whether it 
is desirable in the public interest that 
regulations affecting public safety 
and convenience in the operation of 
motor carriers be made uniform 
throughout the country, and, if so, 


how such uniformity may best be 
brought about.” 

The Commission, dealing, further 
with proposed motor regulation, a 
subject that will undoubtedly be given 
consideration at the present session 
of Congress, suggests that the law be 
amended so as to require that the 
rates and practices of forwarding 
companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce shall be reasonable and non- 
prejudicial. Like railroad carriers, 
forwarding companies would be re- 
quired to file tariffs with the Commis- 
sion and to strictly adhere to them, 
with penalties for departures or for 
the granting of rebates or other con- 
cessions. 

The Commission repeats previous 
recommendations for regulation of 
motor buses in interstate commerce 
over regular routes or between fixed 
terminii, and points out that in its 
forthcoming report of Coordination of 
Motor Transportation soon to be made 
it will undoubtedly make recommen- 
dations with respect to the public 
regulation of interstate operations of 
motor trucks. The Commission said 
it cannot “undertake to forecast what 
those recommendations may be.” 








October Financing 


in Dominion Holds 


OTTAWA, Dec. 7—Volume of auto- 
mobile financing in Canada was higher 
in October, when a total of 6411 ve- 
hicles were financed to the value of 
$2,653,387. The figure for September 
was 5957 vehicles, valued at $2,613,- 
934. The average value of loan per 
car was therefore lower in October, 
being $414, as against $439 im Sep- 
tember. 

Of the total, 1889 were new cars 
against 1767 the previous month, the 
value being $1,323,443, compared with 
$1,239,434; while used cars financed 
numbered 4522 in October, as against 
4190 in September. The value of the 
latter class, in spite of the substan- 
tially greater number, was down from 
$1,374,500 to $1,329,944. 

Compared with October, 1930, there 
was an increase of 2.7 per cent this 
year in the value of new cars financed, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
number was 18% per cent lower, 
which would indicate that either more 
expensive cars were bought or the 
cash payments were higher. Reduced 
value of trade-ins would also account 
for the higher values financed. 

For the year to date the total num- 
ber of new and used vehicles financed 


is 88,536, with value of $37,959,950, 
the number being 22.85 per cent, and 
the value 33.39 per cent lower than 
for the same 10 months last year. 


Chrysler Sales Increase 


DETROIT, MICH., Dec. 10—Ship- 
ments to Chrysler Sales Corp. dealers 
for the first eleven months of this 
year show an increase of 10.7 per cent 
over the same period in 1930, accord- 
ing to a statement authorized here 
today by J. W. Frazer, general sales 
manager of the company. 

Total shipments up to Dec. 1 of this 
year were 90,706 as compared with 
81,957 for the same period in 1930. 

Shipments of Chrysler Sixes for 
this same period this year totaled 
33,467 as compared with 25,059 for 
the first eleven months of 1930, an 
increase of 33.6 per cent, the state- 
ment said. 


Plymouth Shipments Up 


DETROIT, Dec. 9—Plymouth ship- 
ments to dealers during the first ten 
months of this year were 145.4 per 
cent of shipments during the same 
period last year, according to H. G. 
Moock, general sales manager. 
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Standards Bureau 
Reports for Year 


Director Cites Work 
Done on Engine 
and Fuel Problems 


WASHINGTON, Dec 9—During the 
past fiscal year the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, according to the recently issued 
report of its director, did considerable 
work on automotive engine problems, 
for which purpose a fund of $50,000 
was available. Following is a sum- 
mary of the projects worked on. 

Temperature measurements in air- 
plane fuel systems show that many 
airplanes now in service require gaso- 
line with low vapor pressure to in- 
sure freedom from vapor lock. Re- 
sults of laboratory experiments sug- 
gest improvements in fuel system de- 
sign which would permit the use of 
better fuels. Similar work with auto- 
mobiles points to improper design of 
fuel systems as the major cause of 
vapor lock. As a result of this inves- 
tigation, extensive changes are being 
made in forthcoming models, which 
will go far to minimize vapor-lock 
troubles. 

The octane number detonation scale 
has been adopted as recommended 
practice by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Approval of the test en- 
gine, developed by the cooperative 
fuel-research steering committee, is 
expected to follow completion of final 
tests now in progress. Definite pro- 
cedure for testing motor fuels has 
been tentatively adopted and will soon 
be given final form. The objectionable 
feature of automobile engine detona- 
tion is noise; that of aircraft engines 
is overheating and mechanical shock. 
Recognizing this difference, the bu- 
reau initiated cooperative research on 
methods of measuring detonation of 
aviation fuels. The first symposium 
on this subject indicated need for such 
research, the results obtained by dif- 
ferent methods being quite diverse. 

Theoretical and experimental stud- 
ies of gaseous explosions in constant 
volume bombs have been made to aid 
in interpreting recent stroboscopic ob- 
servations of flame movement and 
pressure development in an engine 
cylinder. Preliminary measurements 
indicate that the progress and char- 
acter of the explosion in the engine 
may also be investigated by analysis 
of the infra-red radiation through 
fluorite windows in the cylinder head. 

Using the soap bubble as a con- 
stant-pressure bomb, the relation be- 
tween explosion temperature and rate 
of transformation in homogeneous 
mixtures of explosive gases at con- 
stant pressure is being studied in co- 
operation with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

An investigation is in progress to 
develop significant test methods for 
determining the gum content of gaso- 
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lines and its tendency to increase un- 
der storage conditions. 

The safety code for brakes and 
brake testing, for which the bureau 
and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation were joint sponsors, is to be re- 
vised in view of the widespread use of 
4-wheel brakes. The personnel of the 
revised sectional committee for this 
project was approved June 4 by the 
council of the American Standards 
Association. 


New Studebaker Prices 


SOUTH BEND, IND., Dec. 10—The 
following models, body types, and 
prices will be effective for Studebaker 
products as the company enters the 
1932 market. Regal and St. Regis 
types carry de luxe equipment, includ- 
ing six wheels and a variety of equip- 
ment options: 


Studebaker 6 


Type Price 
Two-passenger coupe .......... $840 
I IN ce cacalaiee biksa:s,6.0u0.0.0a% 945 
BRUMIDIS SEAt COUPE ....cccccccce 890 
Rumble seat Regal coupe ....... 995 
St. Regis brougham—five pass... 89vu 
Regal St. Regis brougham ..... 995 
Five-passenger sedan ........... 890 


EE ER ree 995 
Convertible roadster, rumble seat 890 
Regal convertible roadster...... 995 
Five-passenger convertible sedan 955 


Regal convertible sedan—5 pass. 1,060 
Dictator 8 

Type Price 
Two-passenger coupe ........... $980 
ER ree 1,085 
Rumble seat coupe .............. 1,030 
Regal coupe—4 pass. .......... 1,135 
St. Mesis BrOUGHAM ..........66. 1,030 
Regal St. Regis brougham ..... 1,135 
Five-passenger sedan .......... 1,030 
ree ae 1,135 
Convertible roadster rumble seat 1,030 
Regal convertible roadster ..... 1,135 


Five-passenger convertible sedan 1,095 


Regal convertible sedan ....... 1,200 
Commander 8 

Type Price 
RUMDIS SOAt COUPE. 226.6065 cc008 $1,350 
are ere 1,455 
mt. Resis brougham............ 1,350 
Regal St. Regis brougham .... 1,455 
Five-passenger sedan .......... 1,350 
OO ere 1,455 
Convertible roadster—4 pass..... 1,350 
Regal convertible roadster ...... 1,455 


Five-passenger convertible sedan 1,415 
Regal convertible sedan 1: 520 


! 
President 8 

Type Price 
Rumble seat coupe.............. $1,690 
J” A eae ss 1,795 
St. MOSIS DTOUBRAM . ... 66.2000 0% 1,690 
State St. Regis brougham .... 1,795 
Five-passenger sedan........... 1,690 
RE a a 1,795 
Convertible roadster—4 pass..... 1,690 
State convertible roadster ...... 1,795 
Convertible sedan ..........000.. 1,780 
State convertible sedan ........ 1,885 
Seven-passenger sedan ......... 1,790 
Seven-passenger State sedan.. 1,895 


Seven-passenger limousine .... 1,890 
Seven-passenger State limousine 1,995 





Hudson Contributes 


DETROIT, Dec. 7—Employees 
and executives of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. have contributed 
$50,000 for unemployment relief. 
This fact was omitted from the 
article appearing in the Nov. 21 
issue of Automotive Industries. 














Airplane Sales 
Near 1930 Mark 


First Nine Months 
Show Increase 
In Light Engines 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10—Reports from 
more than 50 airplane manufacturers 
and 18 airplane engine producers dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1931, show 
that the cumulative total value of 
commercial and military engine sales 
were only $2,500,000 less than during - 
the same period of 1930. 

Total deliveries (sales) valued at 
$27,971,888 were reported during the 
first three quarters of the current 
year, as compared with $30,530,246 in 
1930. Production of airplanes and 
engines in 1931 totaled $26,606,192 as 
compared with $29,419,466 during the 
first three quarters of 1930—a drop 
of about $3,000,000. 


Fifty per cent of the total value 
of production and deliveries during 
the. first nine months of 1930 was 
traceable to military activity, while 
during the same period of 1931, 63 
per cent of the total value is from 
military orders. 

Production of commercial airplanes 
in the nine month period of 1931 to- 
taled 1411 units valued at $5,748,080, 
while 1671 units valued at $9,201,270 
were reported in 1930. Deliveries up 
to October, 1931, totaled 1419 units 
valued at $6,455,763 as compared with 
1967 units with a value of $9,691,334 
in 1930. 


During the first three quarters of 
1931, 1743 commercial engines were 
produced at a value of $3,422,651, and 
1778 units delivered and valued at 
$3,789,276. During the same period 
of 1930, 1638 units, valued at $5,369,- 
399 were produced and 1669 units with 
a value of $5,427,252 delivered. 

The large number of light engines 
produced and sold in 1931 swelled 
the total number above that of 1930, 
but the 1931 value dropped about $2,- 
000,000. 

Military airplane production in- 
creased from 479 units in the first 
three quarters of 1930, to 615 planes 
during the same period of 1931. Value 
of production increased also from $6,- 
861,475 in 1930 to $9,517,776 in 1931. 
Deliveries in 1931 totaled 615 units at 
$9,499,523 as compared with 532 units 
($7,271,763) in 19380. 


Military engine production and de- 
liveries remained practically un- 
changed in 1931 from the 1930 level. 
During the first nine months of this 
year, 1360 units valued at $7,897,685 
were produced, while during the same 
period of 1930, 1353 units valued at 
$7,987,322 were reported. Similarly, 
deliveries in 1931 totaled 1395 units 
valued at $8,277,326 as compared with 
1396 units at $8,139,897 in 1930. 
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Graham Line 


Shown in Detroit 


"Blue Streak'' for 1932 
Makes Liberal Use 
of Silencing Materials 


DETROIT, Dec. 9—The local Graham- 
Paige distributor is now showing the 
1932 line of Graham Eight cars, 
known as the “Blue Streak.” The 
cars are priced at from $100 to $200 
below last year’s levels. 

The new line is distinguished for 
its striking streamlined appearance. 
The body is set low on the frame, and 
all basic lines of the outline are car- 
ried in sweeping curves to the rear. 

The frame structure, permitting of 
lowering the body without going to an 
excessive kick-up at the rear end, free 
wheeling in all forward speeds, silent 
second, synchronized shifting and 
dash-regulated ride control are some 
of the features of the new line. Cen- 
trifuse brake drums are used. 

Rubber mounting of engine and 
springs, a new exhaust silencer, car- 
buretor—intake silencer, and liberal 
use of rubber dough and sound-dead- 
ening material throughout the chassis 
and body have eliminated much of the 
usual motor car noise. 


New Tax Proposal 
(Continued from page 921) 


bodies and motorcycles, including tires, 
inner tubes, parts and accessories. 

The 3 per cent tax would apply to 
automobile truck chassis and automo- 
bile chassis sold or leased for an 
amount in excess of $1,000 and auto- 
mobile truck bodies and automobile 
wagon bodies sold or leased for an 
amount in excess of $200, including 
in both cases tires, inner tubes and 
parts. 

The 2% per cent tax would apply 
to tires, inner tubes, parts and acces- 
sories. 

Declaring that it would be unfair 
to reinstate these taxes on an industry 
which is already suffering severely 
from the depression and would fur- 
ther retard it, Mr. Clancy said it 
would mean a burden of at least $200,- 
000,000 annually. This would be in 
excess of 20 per cent of the entire 
revenue of $920,000,000 which the 
President estimated all the proposed 
taxes would raise yearly. He sug- 
gested that the increased tax apply 
for two years from next July as a 
means of partially meeting the enor- 
mous U. S. Treasury deficit. 

“The Democrats in the House in the 
past have declared against these taxes 
on motor vehicles,” said Mr. Clancy, 
“and I am sure they will oppose them 
again. There are also many Repub- 
licans in the House who are opposed 
to the taxes. With the House made 
up of 219 Democrats and 215 Repub- 
licans and Progressives, it will be seen 
that the taxes cannot be enacted. 
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There is also strong opposition in the 
Senate against the taxes, especially 
among Democrats. 

“Taxing the automobile industry 
would be a boon for bringing back the 
horse and buggy, for it certainly 
would have a decidedly depressing 
effect on the automotive industry.” 

It is proposed to take up tax legis- 
lation at an early date. Hearings un- 
doubtedly will be held by the Ways and 
Means Committee, which originates 
all revenue legislation. The automo- 
tive industry already has indicated 
that it will make vigorous protest 
against sales taxes. 


N.A.C.C. Organizes Protest 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9—Coincident with 
the issuance today of Secretary Mel- 
lon’s proposed program for special 
taxes, the directors of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce is- 
sued a statement of policy regarding 
taxation. In this statement, the di- 
rectors reiterated their former stand 
against any discriminatory taxes and 
urged that before any movement was 
made toward increasing federal taxa- 
tion, the government should institute 
exhaustive economies in its own ex- 
penditures, and urged further limita- 
tion of world armaments. 

This policy was drawn up by a spe- 
cial committee of the chamber, of 
which Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
board of Hudson Motor Car Co., is 
chairman, and of which the other mem- 
bers are: Walter P. Chrysler, presi- 
dent of Chrysler Motor Corp.; A. R. 
Erskine, president of Studebaker 
Corp.; C. W. Nash, president of Nash 
Motors Co.; Robert P. Page, Jr., presi- 
dent of Autocar Co., and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors 
Corp. 

In this declaration, the chamber 
takes the stand that if increased taxa- 
tion is unavoidable, it should be dis- 
tributed over all income, individual, 
industrial and otherwise. If any cer- 
tain industries are selected to bear the 
brunt of this burden, the result will 
be a complete disjuncture of the eco- 
nomic situation, resulting in increased 
unemployment and decreased purchas- 
ing power by the American laboring 
man. 

Besides the special taxation commit- 
tee, other directors of the chamber who 
approved the declaration are: A. J. 
Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc.; E. L. Cord, president of Auburn 
Automobile Co.; Robert C. Graham, 
vice - president of Graham - Paige 
Motors Corp.; Charles D. Hastings, 
chairman of the board of Hupp Motor 
Car Corp.; F. J. Haynes, treasurer of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; Alvan Macauley, president 
of Packard Motor Car Co.; William E. 
Metzger, vice-president of Federal 
Motor Truck Co.; L. A. Miller, presi- 
dent of Willys-Overland, Inc.; Alfred 
H. Swayne, vice-president of General 
Motors Corp., and Robert W. Wood- 
ruff, chairman of the board of White 
Motor Co. 
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Mooney Deplores 
Isolation of U. S. 


Says European 
Markets Closed to 
American Cars 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8—The United 
States has definitely isolated herself 
economically through the efforts of 
high protective tariffs from the com- 
mercial markets of the world, James 
D. Mooney, vice-president of General 
Motors Corp. in charge of export ac- 
tivities, said last week on his return 
from Europe. 

While the American automobile still 
leads the world in speed, style, com- 
fort and value, it has met practically 
an impasse in the European market 
in the form of protective tariffs, he 
pointed out. In England, France and 
Germany, the American car, which 
formerly had excellent sales, is now 
practically dead. Spain and Italy, 
with their high tariffs, virtually ex- 
clude American cars. Denmark has 
raised its duties in a way that will 
penalize American cars in the medium- 
priced class, and Sweden will probably 
take similar steps within the next few 
months. The Balkan nations are using 
the quota system to limit the use of 
American cars. 

Because of the American tariff and 
the tariff reprisals instituted by the 
European countries, international 
trade is broken down. American for- 
eign trade is particularly difficult to- 
day because in addition to the tariff 
situation, we have an exceedingly dif- 
ficult foreign exchange situation in 
those countries that have abandoned 
the gold standard. Dollars are difficult 
to get in these countries because their 
shipments of goods to America have 
been cut off and they have no dollar 
credit to exchange for our products. 

Pointing to the movement in Europe 
toward bilateral trade agreements, 
Mr. Mooney urged that the United 
States should take steps to reach simi- 
lar agreements with European coun- 
tries. While it is extremely improb- 
able there will be any world economic 
disarmament conference, we can, he 
believes, enter into agreements with 
our customer nations whereby we will 
not be discriminated against in tariff 
wars. There are signs that some of 
the countries abroad are contemplat- 
ing scrapping the most favored nation 
clause and getting together with each 
other in developing mutually satisfac- 
tory trade agreements. Mr. Mooney 
expresses the devout hope that the 
United States will not fail to under- 
take such arrangements, too. 


Chrysler Shipments Increase 
DETROIT, Dec. 7—Total shipments to 
Chrysler Sales Corp. dealers up to 
Dec. 1 this year were 90,706, against 
81,957 for the same period last year, 
a 10.7 per cent increase. 
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Rolls Acquire 
Bentley Firm 


Improves Its 

Position in 

Fine Car Field 
(Special Correspondence) 


The disposal of Bentley Motors, 
Ltd., makers of the famous Bentley 
car, which has achieved so many rec- 
ords both for speed and endurance, 
has caused a succession of surprises. 
The company applied for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver last July, and it 
was later announced that the busi- 
ness would be taken over by D. Na- 
pier & Son, Ltd., motor manufacturers, 
upon which Napier shares rose consid- 
erably on the stock market. 

Just as the Napier negotiations 
were on the point of conclusion, the 
British Equitable Central Trust, Ltd., 
offered a higher bid. The Trust an- 
nounced its intention of merging the 
Bentley concern with certain steel in- 
terests established in the north of 
England. 

However, this plan did not go 
through, and a bid for the business 
from Rolls-Royce, Ltd., was accepted. 

Rolls-Royce, Ltd., have naturally 
suffered fairly heavily from the de- 
pression, as makers of Britain’s high- 
est-priced and _  highest-taxed car. 
Sales of the 44-hp. Rolls-Royce Phan- 
tom II, on which the annual tax 
amounts to $220 (at par), have fallen 
from 456 in the year ending Sept. 30, 
1930, to 211 in the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1931. 

Some two years ago a less expen- 
sive model, paying only $125 annual 
tax, was introduced and has done 
much to maintain the company’s busi- 
ness. Net profit for 1930 was £147,- 
171, compared with £201,706 for the 
previous fourteen months, or roughly 
£172,900 for 1929, shareholders again 
receiving 10 per cent. 

To overcome the high cost of main- 
taining complete sales and servicing 
organizations overseas, which has be- 
come almost unbearable in times such 
as these, an arrangement was made 
between the French and Indian sub- 
sidiaries of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., and the 
firm of Rootes, Ltd., the export dis- 
tributors of the Humber, Hillman and 
Commer combine, by which overhead 
expenses might be shared. Thus, 
while the costly Rolls-Royce may 
make little headway against the pres- 
ent economic gale, some relief will be 
available from the sale of the cheaper 
cars now associated with it in the 
French and Indian markets. 

Indeed, one might have expected 
Rolls-Royce to have adopted a similar 
policy in the United Kingdom, and, 
instead of acquiring a car competing 
in its own restricted market, to have 
obtained an interest in a price-class to 
which the greatest proportion of new 
car sales is likely to go for the next 
year or two. 
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+ + CALENDAR + + 
OF COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 


Buenos Aires, S. A., Automobile.Dec. 18-27 
National Automobile, New York..Jan. 9-16 


San Francisco, Automobile...... Jan. 9-16 
Newark, N. J., Automobile...... Jan, 16-23 
Omaha, Neb., Automobile....... Jan. 16-23 
Cincinnati, Automobile ........ Jan. 17-23 
Milwaukee, Wis., Automobile...Jan. 17-23 
Philadelphia, Automobile ..... Jan. 18-23 
Louisville, Ky., Automobile....Jan. 18-23 
Boston, Mass., Automobile..... Jan, 23-30 


Minneapolis, Minn., Automobile.Jan. 23-30 
Hartford, Conn., Automobile...Jan. 23-30 


Detroit, Automobile ........... Jan. 23-30 
Montreal, Automobile ......... Jan. 23-30 
Baltimore, Automobile ........ Jan, 23-30 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Automobile...Jan. 23-30 
Portland, Ore., Automobile..... Jan, 23-30 


Springfield, Mass., Automobile..Jan. 25-30 
Harrisburg, Pa., Automobile...Jan. 25-30 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Automobile, 
Jan, 27-29 
National Automobile, Chicago, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 6 
Galion, CRIGRBO ccccdccccscvce Jan. 30-Feb. 6 
Washington, D. C., Automobile 
Jan, 30-Feb. 6 
Cleveland, Automobile ....Jan. 30-Feb. 6 


Springfield, Ill, Automobile...... Feb. 4-6 
St. Paul, Automobile... cccccced Feb.6-13 
St. Louie, Automobile.........<00 Feb. 7-13 
Denver, Colo., Automobile....... Feb. 8-13 
Salon, Los Angeles, Calif....... Feb. 13-20 
Kansas City, Automobile........ Feb. 13-20 
Mankato, Minn., Automobile...Feb. 17-20 
Peoria, Ill., Automobile......... Feb. 17-21 


Holyoke, Mass., Automobile...Feb. 18-22 
Des Moines, Iowa, Automobile..Feb. 21-26 
Wichita, Kans., Tractor and 

Power Equipment ....... Feb. 23-26 
Salon, San Francisco, Calif..Feb. 27-Mar. 5 
Albany, N. Y., Automobile..Feb. 27-Mar. 5 
Berne, Switzerland, Automobile.Mar. 11-20 
National Aircraft, Detroit, Mich..Apr. 2-10 


CONVENTIONS 


American Roadbuilders Association, 
Detratt, BCR. 20cccccs Jan. 11-14, 1932 
S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York City, 
Jan. 14 

S.A.E, Annual Meeting, Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 25-29 








A few months ago Automotive In- 
dustries published a report that share- 
holders in the American Rolls-Royce 
company were demanding a reduction 
in the quota, which is a basic arrange- 
ment with the parent company, by 
which five cars a week must be im- 
ported from the Derby factory, Eng- 
land. The drop in sterling has cer- 
tainly assisted the American organi- 
zation, but there are believed to be 
less than two thousand Rolls-Royce 
cars in the United States, and the 
length of time which Rolls-Royce lasts 
keeps down replacement demand. 

A. F. Sidgreaves, managing director 
of Rolls-Royce, stated that a subsidi- 
ary company to carry on the Bentley 
business is being considered. 


All-Australian 
Car Projected 


Two Companies 
Have Plans for 
Locally Made Units 


(Continued from page 926 ) 


The Henderson Federal Spring 
Works will produce the springs, brakes 
and connecting rods; the electrical 
equipment will be produced in Fitz- 
roy, while the Government Munitions 
Establishment, Maribyrnong, will bore 
the cylinder blocks and produce the 
radiators, headlamps, axles, crank- 
shafts and wheels. 

The engine will have a seven-bear- 
ing crankshaft, full-pressure lubrica- 
tion, cast-iron pistons, overhead 
valves, coil ignition and pump cool- 
ing, the design being fairly similar 
to the 1929 Buick engine. 

A dry plate multiple disk clutch and 
a three-speed gear box will be used, 
the final drive being of the Hotchkiss 
type to a pressed-steel back axle of 
the semi-floating type. British roller- 
bearings and ball-races will be used 
throughout. 

Messrs. Buckingham and Ward have 
been in the motor trade in Australia 
for many years, and their new venture 
is backed by a newly formed proprie- 
tary company with £10,000 capital, 
the shares in which will be held pri- 
vately. They state that the produc- 
tion of an Australian car would be 
impossible but for the unequalled en- 
gineering plant now available at the 
Government’s Munition Establishment 
at Maribyrnong. 

Two cars will be produced first, and 
time and cost checkers will watch the 
production of all components in the 
various factories. From the data ob- 
tained it is hoped that full estimates 
will be completed to allow the company 
to expand and secure capital to back 
a program of quantity production. 


Gets Patent Decision. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10—Motor Im- 
provements, Inc., has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its patent suit against the 
AC Spark Plug Co. and General 
Motors Corp., covering oil filters. A 
permanent injunction has been issued 
prohibiting AC Spark Plug Co. and 
the General Motors Corp. from mak- 
ing, using or selling the infringing de- 
vice. A master has been appointed 
to determine the amount of damages 
payable to Motor Improvements, Inc., 
because of the infringement, and he 
has called for records of manufacture 
to be submitted by Dec. 15. Officers 
of the General Motors Corp. have re- 
peatedly declined to offer a statement 
regarding the decision. 





Hilo Varnish Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Everitt J. Cole as indus- 
trial sales manager. Mr. Cole was for- 
merly chief chemist of the corporation. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Automotive Parts, Accessories 


and 


Production 


Tools 








Landis Ball Race Grinder 


An improved ball race grinder just 
announced by the Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., includes, in its de- 
sign, all of the desirable features 
found in former Landis machines of 
the same type. But in addition it has 
been completely motorized and a sizing 
device has been added. The result is 
an economical machine for grinding 
outer ball race grooves on a high pro- 
duction basis. It may also be used 
to grind inner ball race grooves. 
Certain other types of miscellaneous 
radial grinding also come within its 
range. 





Operation is semi-automatic. After 
loading the work and swinging the 
sizing device around to its operative 
position, the operator moves the wheel 
into the work and starts grinding. 
The automatic wheel feed mechanism 
feeds the wheel in steadily from this 
point, advancing it a predetermined 
amount twice within the space of one 
oscillating movement. When the 
raceway is almost down to size (say 
within .001 in. although this figure 
may be changed at will) the automatic 
wheel feed mechanism is disengaged 
by means of a solenoid controlled by 
the sizing device. The remaining 
stock is quickly removed without a 
further feeding in of the wheel and 
just as soon as the raceway is down 
to exact size the wheel moves back a 
few thousandths from the work. This 
also takes place automatically, being 
controlled by a solenoid which is 
actuated by the sizing device. Now 
the operator gives the feed up hand 
wheel an approximate half turn clock- 
wise, moves the wheel away from the 
work and reloads. 

The grinding wheel spindle runs in 
duplex type preloaded precision ball 
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bearings. It is driven from a jack- 
shaft which receives its power from a 


short driving drum at the rear of the 


machine. The grinding wheel feed can 
be adjusted to reduce the diameter of 
the work from 0.00025 in. to 0.0015 
in. at the end of each half stroke of 
the oscillating work head movement. 
The conventional Landis feed up hand 
wheel is used. 

The work carrying head is auto- 
matic in its oscillation and is pro- 
vided with adjustments for varying 
the length of arc of oscillation. 

The sizing device is mounted on 
the work carrying head at the rear. 
It may easily be swung into and out 
of operative position. When doing 
this a slight downward pressure at 
the top of the device lowers the dia- 
mond tipped finger sufficiently for it 
to clear the groove. A dial indicator 
graduated in tenths of a thousandth 
is used and convenient adjustments 
are provided enabling the operator to 
change the point at which the feeding 
in movement stops. 

A 2 hp. 1150 r.p.m. constant speed 
electric motor mounted at the rear 
drives the entire machine. Through 
the use of a two step driving pulley 
two work speeds and two work head 
oscillating speeds are made available. 
A lever at the front of the bed dis- 
engages all of the drive excepting the 
grinding wheel rotation when it is 
desired to change the work. The net 
weight of the machine is 2000 Ib.; 
floor space required 31 x 56 in. 


New Alfite Auxiliary Unit 


To meet the demand for a wall unit 
to supplement installed fire protection 
systems, the new Alfite carbon dioxide 
unit, known as a Type H, is offered by 
the American-La France and Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y. This unit is used 
to protect specific localized risks. 

Dip tanks, drain boards, spray 
booths, paint and solvent storage and 
many other risks in industry are now 
protected with Alfite or other fire pro- 
tection systems, but this protection is 
frequently limited to the risk itself. 
The Alfite unit type H provides auxili- 
ary flexible protection for nearby 
property. 

This unit is available in eight com- 
binations having one or two 50 lb. 
Alfite cylinders, hose lengths of 50 
or 100 ft., and having either local or 
remote control. In the case of a re- 
mote control unit, the discharge tube, 
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hose, racks, pull box and instruction 
plate are shipped mounted on a board 
which can be fastened to a wall. In 
case of fire, a single short pull on the 
handle of the pull box releases the 
fire smothering gas from the remotely 
located gas cylinder or cylinders. 

Alfite gas quickly snuffs out fire by 
reducing the oxygen content of the 
atmosphere to a point where it will 
not support combustion. It kills fire 
in seconds and then disappears. There 
is nothing to clean up, no damage to 
electrical equipment, instruments, ma- 
chinery, materials in process, or hu- 
man life. It does not deteriorate nor 
freeze. 


Hannifin General 


Utility Presses 


The new Hannifin-Vickers Hydraulic 
Press has recently been announced by 
the Hannifin Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago. This is a general utility press, 
which will be furnished in two types— 
hand operated or motor driven—and 
in three sizes—20-ton, 40-ton and 60- 
ton. A distinctive feature of this 
press is that the entire operating 
mechanism, including the cylinder 
pump, valves, and reservoir is com- 
bined in an integral unit. These presses 
are regularly furnished with frame 
construction as illustrated, but where 
desired, the complete self-contained 
power unit may be purchased sep- 
arately. Also, the power unit can be 
furnished mounted on an open gap 
frame. The standard frames are so 
constructed that the motor drive can 
be added later. 





This company also is prepared to 
furnish high-speed hydraulic presses 
up to 100 tons capacity. These are 
furnished in three sizes—2-column, 4- 
column, and open gap types, and are 
equipped with the well-known Vick- 
ers hydraulic pump and control valves. 

(Turn to page 932, please) 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Automotive Parts, 


and 


Production 


Accessories 


Tools 








McCord Unit Heater 


A unit heater embodying a number of 
interesting features, including ease of 
installation, lower service cost, high 
efficiency, and decreased noise and vi- 
bration, is announced by McCord 
Radiator and Mfg. Co., Detroit. It 
is of the high air capacity type, pro- 
viding efficient functioning even at 
low heater temperatures. 





The heat transfer unit is composed 
of a series of copper tubes provided 
with large spiral fins, each assembled 
individually into the header tanks, 
making it possible to replace a single 
tube assembly without requiring an 
entire new core. The copper tubes 
are extra heavy and the spiral fins 
are formed from sheet stock in such 
a manner, by crimping the inner edge, 
that the contact area with the tube 
is equal to the outside periphery of 
the fin, for greater heat transfer io 
the fin edges. 

Tubes are fastened into the top and 
bottom header tanks by brass com- 
pression nuts with tapered threads, 
and a gasket below the nut. The 
tapered thread is effective in com- 
pressing the nut around the tube for 
a more effective seal. After assembly 
each nut and tube in the top header 
tank is drilled diagonally with a 
small drill to provide a drain for 
water accumulation while the unit 
heater is not in use. 

The unit heater is offered with any 
type of motor desired, including ex- 
plosion proof types. Motor suspen- 
sion is of the two point type, facilitat- 
ing interchange of motors, and also as 
is claimed, tending to reduce vibra- 
tion. 
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A balanced suspension has_ been 
worked by hanging the heater from 
the side plates to remove strain on 
the pipes and fittings. Another fea- 
ture is the use of a short shroud. 
The latter being found to be more 
effective than the deep shroud type 
since it permitted in-flow of air at 
the fan blade tips. 


New Carbide Alloy 
for Cutting Steel 


A new cemented carbide cutting 
metal, Widia “X,” for machining steel 
has been placed on the market by 
Thomas Prosser & Son, 15 Gold Street, 
New York. 

This metal was developed by Fried. 
Krupp A.G., of Essen, Germany, at 
the request of the Prosser company, 
to meet the demand of American in- 
dustry for a hard cutting composition 
which would be successful for machin- 
ing steel. 

It is stated that the new composi- 
tion permits increases in cutting speed 
when machining steel as great ‘as 
those which can be obtained on cast 
iron or non-ferrous materials with 
cemented tungsten-carbide. This tool 
does not take the place of tungsten- 
carbide, but is offered as supplement- 
ing existing tool materials. 

Full details of the composition of 
the new material are not yet avail- 
able, but it was learned that it is a 
unique mixture, embodying a rare 
metal carbide not previously used. It 
is manufactured by coating the cut- 
ting particles with a softer material 
which acts as a binder, thorough mix- 
ing to obtain a homogeneous and uni- 
form mass, pressing together under 
enormous hydraulic pressure in a 
mold, and finally sintering at high 
temperature in an inert atmosphere 
in an electric furnace. This cementing 
process is similar to that employed 
in the manufacture of Widia cemented 
tungsten-carbide, and produces a uni- 
form product free from any traces 
of blow-holes or other defects. It is 
understood that patents are being ap- 
plied for by Krupp on the new metal. 

Copper brazing to shanks can be 
done by the same methods as are em- 
ployed for brazing tungsten-carbide; 
however, the complete tools, as made 
by Prosser, embody special high grade 
steel, and the tips are brazed by a 
special process, overcoming many diffi- 
culties previously encountered with 
tipped tools. 


The application of the new Widia 
to lathe type tools and milling cutters, 
as well as tool angles, are, as far as 
known at present, the same as with 
Widia cemented tungsten-carbide; the 
forms of the tips and the price are 
also the same. 

The grinding of Widia “X” is at 
least as easy as the grinding of tung- 
sten-carbide, and the wheels and 
methods of grinding which are em- 
ployed for tungsten-carbide are ap- 
plicable to the new tools. It is neces- 
sary in some cases to grind chip 
breakers in the tools; in this case 
care should be taken not to hollow 
grind the chip breaker, but rather to 
grind it parallel to the top surface 
of the tool with a small radius at the 
back to form the chip. 


Smaller Model 
"U.S." Grinder 


In response to a demand for a smaller 
model of their “variable speed” 
grinder, The United States Electrical 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, is now announc- 
ing the new Model 64. A feature of 
this machine is its ability to maintain 
a constant wheel surface speed re- 
gardless of wheel wear, using wheels 
clear down to the flanges. 

Constant speed is achieved by 
means of the patented Gibbs V-Disk 
Transmission of graphitized micarta 
embodied in this grinder. As the 
wheel wears, the operator shifts eas- 
ily and almost instantly into the next 
spindle speed by means of the conve- 
nient hand lever and foot pedal shown 
on the front of the grinder. The speed 
lever is interlocked with the wheel 
guards, making excessive speeds im- 
possible. 





The machine is supplied in four: 
sizes to accommodate wheels 12 in. x 
2 in., 14 in. x 8 in., 18 in. x 2 in. and 
20 in. x 2 in—for 220, 440 or 550 
volts, 25, 30, 40, 50 and 60 cycles, 2 
or 3-phase alternating current. 


Molybdenum Cushions 
Tantalum Carbide Tools 


A new method of applying carbide: 
tips to cutting tools has been perfected: 
by Mamet Corp. of America, North 
Chicago, Ill., and is now being used. 
(Turn to page 934, please) 
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“Disc wheels for me” “I want wire 


wheels on my car” “T'll stick to the artillery” 





Yet all can have wheels of sieel 


Steel is the universal material for wheels to-day. But all motorists do not agree on the type 
of steel wheel to use. Budd, by recently perfecting the steel artillery wheel, is now able to 
meet this difference of opinion with a steel wheel to satisfy every preference. And each 


type is interchangeable on the same hub. Budd Wheel Company, Detroit, Philadelphia. 
























































BUDD-MICHELIN WHEELS 


STEEL DISC STEEL WIRE STEEL ARTILLERY 
(Lacquered or stainless steel.) (With painted spokes, stainless steel spokes, (Lacquered, chromium plated, 
stainless steel sheaths, or Snapspokes.) or stainless steel.) 
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in many of the tantalum carbide tools 
manufactured by this company and 
its licensees. 

An insert of pure molybdenum is 
brazed between the steel shank and 
the tantalum carbide tip. Molybdenum 
having almost the same coefficient of 
expansion as Ramet, its use effectively 
prevents strains being set up or cracks 
developing in the cutting tips as tools 
cool after the brazing operation. 

Such strains as may develop between 
the molybdenum insert and the steel 
shank are entirely absorbed by the 
molybdenum, due to its great ductility. 

Molybdenum inserts are said to be 
desirable in tools where the carbide 
tips are long, thin, or of unusual 
shape; or where unusually severe con- 
ditions of operation are expected. 

In small tools the tantalum carbide 
tip is now often mounted on a shank 
of solid molybdenum. 


New Morse Roller Chain 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
is now marketing a roller chain with 
an original joint construction. 

Within the roller there are two joint 
members, a segmental bushing and a 
pin. The cross section of the pin is 
that of a round pin integral with a 
segmental bushing. On account of 





Section of Morse Roller Chain 


this construction, when a chain is flex- 
ing on or off a sprocket, all sliding 
movement of surfaces under load is 
between the pin and its bushing, or, 
specifically, no movement under load 
occurs between the roller and the joint 
members. This feature is claimed to 
insure uniformity of pitch throughout 
the life of the chain, and, therefore, 
smoother and quieter operation. 

The open spaces between the joint 
members provide reservoirs for oil, 
and lubrication is made more effec- 
tive by the “pumping” action when 
flexing. 

Morse roller chain is made to manu- 
facturer’s standards and is _inter- 
changeable on all standard roller 
sprockets. 
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New Sizes of Cameron 
Motorpump 


Some new sizes have been added to 
the Cameron line of small general 
service centrifugal Motorpumps made 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City. These pumps are now made in 
one-inch discharge and upward. They 
are used against moderate heads for 
a great variety of services, such as 
in circulation systems, air condition- 
ing equipment, standpipe and water 
supply systems, condensate return 
systems and general transfer service 
handling a wide variety of liquids. 

Pump and motor are assembled as 
a single unit with a common shaft, 
producing a compact, lightweight 
pump which requires little floor space 
and can be easily installed. No foun- 
dation or baseplate is needed. The dis- 
charge nozzle may be turned to any 
one of four positions. 


Torsion Spring Machine 


Shipped to the Soviet Government 
where it will go into production work 
immediately at the Autostroy Doskino 
plant, the new No. 2% torsion spring 
winding machine, just completed by 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., designers and builders of 
spring coiling and wire-drawing ma- 
chinery, is of novel construction. 
This machine coils wire ranging 
from No. 14 (0.0800) to 4% in. In the 
smaller wire sizes it will produce 
springs with up to 50 coils at 20 
springs a minute, while in the larger 
wires sizes, 25 coils may be wound 
into a spring at 10 springs per minute. 








Regardless of wire size, projecting 
ends up to 7 in. and 12 in. long may 
be left on either or both ends of the 
spring body, and in some cases these 
ends may be formed automatically as 


they come from the machine. Coils 
up to 4in. O.D. may be produced. 

A wide field of utility is embraced 
by this machine which should find par- 
ticular use in the automotive, agricul- 
tural implement, tractor and other 
plants. ‘Occupying but 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 
in. the machine effects a great saving 
in floor space over previous types. 


Rockford Hy-Draulic Shaper 


Following a program of development 
in hydraulic machine tools, the Rock- 
ford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, IIl., 
now has placed on the market the new 
Hy-Draulic Shaper with hydraulic 
power for both ram drive and feeds. 





It has an unlimited range of quick- 
ly adjustable speeds from 0 to 120 ft., 
and cross feed from 0 to 0.160 in. Re- 
turn speeds are said to be higher than 
usual commercial practice with a ra- 
tio of 1 to 3.73 of cutting to return 
stroke. The controls are centralized 
and the simplified operating adjust- 
ments are made without the use of 
tools. The machine is capable of 150 
strokes per minute with a maximum 
stroke of 25 in. 

Motor drive is of 10 hp. 1800 r.p.m. 
Floor space required is 48 x 99 in. 
Net weight 6200 Ib. 


3/16-Inch Pitch 
Silent Chain 


What is said to be the world’s small- 
est. silent chain drive has been an- 
nounced by Link-Belt Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. It is a %g-in. pitch silent 
chain made in three types—Middle 
Guide, Side Flanged, and Duplex. The 
Middle Guide and Side Flanged chains 
are employed where all shafts are 
driven in one direction, and the Du- 
plex chain where reverse direction is 
desired on some shaft or shafts, or 
where adjustment features are de- 
sired. 

The “X” type pin (patent applied 
for), assures a chain joint, in this 
size chain, that will give long and effi- 
cient service. 

(Turn to page 936, please) 
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IT IS POOR 


ECONOMY 


To Use Anything But 


ORIGINAL GEAR 


in Your Fellows 
Gear Shapers 


The Fellows Gear Shaper is a highly- 
specialized product, and to function satis- 
factorily must retain its original accuracy. 
In view of this fact, it is poor economy to 
use anything but original Gear Shaper 
Parts in your Gear Shapers, when repairs 
are necessary either through neglect or 
wear. 


Accurate and proper functioning parts 
are the back bone of any mechanism, and 
this is particularly true of the Gear 
Shaper. Naturally, we know what is re- 
quired either in the nature of material or 
accuracy, and furthermore, cannot be held 
responsible for the improper functioning 
of parts that we did not make. 


By placing the entire responsibility upon 
us you are assured of the most satisfactory 
results at the lowest cost to you. Do not 
jeopardize your reputation for the sake of 
a small initial saving. It is always the 
accumulative results that count. 


The Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
78 River Street, Springfield, Vermont, 
U. S. A. (616 Fisher Building, ges HO 
Michigan). 
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SHAPER PARTS 





/ 4 ccurate and cnniandiiialiadinind 
parts are the backbone of the 
Fellows Gear Shaper. We have 
a staff of experts who thoroughly 
understand these machines—call 
on them when you are in need 
\ of assistance. 
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FELLOWS 


GEAR SHAPERS 
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Oilfeed Drilling and 


Boring Machine 


Another addition to the line of hy- 
draulic feed machines of Baker Bros., 
Ine., Toledo, Ohio, is the No. 4-VH, 
oilfeed drilling and boring machine. 
It is adapted for either single spindle 
drilling or boring, as shown, or for 
use with an indexing table for suc- 
cessive operations on the same piece. 

The saddle which carries the head 
mounting slides on carefully scraped 
ways and is actuated by the Baker 


“Twin Pull” 
. which consists of a cylinder mounted 
on each side working in unison. 
The drive is from a motor with 
multiple “V” belts to a drive bracket 


patented construction 


carrying four gears. Two of these 
gears are slip change spur gears 
which are readily changed to give 
different speeds and one pair of spiral 
bevels. The speed changes available 
from the combination of gears that 
can be furnished range from a mini- 
mum of 46 r.p.m., which represents 
a 60 ft. cutting speed on a 5 in. diam- 
eter, up to 836 r.p.m. which repre- 
sents a cutting speed of 70 ft. on a 
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5/16 in. diameter. The motor recom- 
mended depends on the work upon the 
machine. The machine has ample ca- 
pacity to transmit up to 10 hp. on the 
spindle drive. 


Alumaweld Solder 


Alumaweld, a solder for aluminum 
and other metals, has been placed on 
the market by the Allied Research 
Laboratories, Glendale, Calif. Judging 
by preliminary tests in the repair 
field this product should be of great 
value in body repairs, in production, 
in factory maintenance and other re- 
pair operations of a salvage nature. 
Alumaweld is applied with an or- 
dinary soldering iron or blowtorch. 
No flux is required for aluminum, pot 
metal or die castings, while a special 





flux is available for cast iron and steel. 

It melts at a low temperature, but 

has a higher remelting point. 
Alumaweld has a tensile strength 


of 12,000 lb. It is hard enough to be 
worked or machined easily, and is very 
ductile, taking a nice polish over 
which chromium or any other plating 
can be applied. 


Morse Flexible Coupling 


The Morse Chain Co., Detroit, has 
placed on the market a flexible coup- 
ling for driving such engine acces- 
sories as water pumps and generators. 
This coupling, which is illustrated 
herewith, compensates for both paral- 
iel and angular misalignment of con- 
nected shafts. 








Wico Rotating Magnet 
Magneto 


Wico Electric Co., Springfield, Mass., 
which in the past has manufactured 
magnetos chiefly for stationary en- 
gines, has recently developed a rotary- 
magnet magneto for use on tractors, 
trucks and marine engines with from 
two to six cylinders. 

The rotating magnet surrounds a 
stud on which it virtually floats. This 


that the rotor cannot be subjected to 
side strain due to improper mounting, 
owing to its independent journaling. 

The two-piece assembly frame, which 
incloses the distributor gears, acts as 
a reservoir for lubricating oil. The 
oil is freely circulated over the gears, 
the stud on which the rotor is mounted, 
and other bearing surfaces. A jump- 
spark distributor and breaker mech- 
anism of the conventional automobile 
type, so mounted as to be isolated 





is claimed to assure continued mainte- 
nance of the air gap dimensions. The 
magnetic core is 1 in. in diameter, 
which is said to be unusually large. A 
conventional impulse coupling is 
mounted within the housing and can 
be readily serviced without disturbing 
the generating parts. It is claimed 


from the lubricated surfaces, com- 
pletes the assembly. 

This magneto divides naturally into 
seven unit assemblies. All parts of 
both the high and the low tension 
circuits can be readily checked up. A 
strong spark is said to be generated 
at low speeds. 
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